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 Cuapren XXXIIL. 


‘STILL THE PALE DEAD REVIVES, AND LIVES TO MR.’ 


T was on the second day after Fétis had been deprived of his 
liberty that the post brought a thick packet to Mr. Durnford in 
Bloomsbury Square, as he sat with Lavendale over a bottle of claret 
after the four-o’clock dinner. The writing of the address was 
unfamiliar to him, and the characters had a blurred and irregular 
look, as if the hand that had traced them had scarce been steady 
enough to hold a pen. 

He broke the seals hurriedly, eager to see the contents, for 
the post mark was that of the next post town to Flamestead and 
Fairmile. 

The letter contained an enclosure consisting of three other 
letters, the ink faded, and the paper yellowed by age. They 
were written in French, in a niggling mean little hand which Mr. 
Herrick had never seen before. 

On the inside of the cover were these lines in the same illegible 
and tremulous scrawl as the outer inscription. 


‘Sir,—The hand of death is on me. Your wife never injured 
me, and I should liké to do her a good turn before Idie. The 
enclosed letters, which Squire Bosworth found on the person of 
your wife’s father, were discovered by me in his bureau some years 
ago. They may help you to a fortune, and induce you to think 
more kindly of your humble servant,—Barbara Layburne.’ 


Herrick hastily unfolded one of the three letters, and looked 


at the signature. 
‘By Heaven, Lavendale, ’tis a strange world!’ he exclaimed. 
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‘This letter is signed by the man who was here the other night, 
and his signature in this conjuncture, before I read a line of this 
correspondence, assures me that my suspicion is well founded.’ 

‘ What suspicion?’ 

‘One which I have hitherto hesitated to confide in you lest 
you should deem me a lunatic. I have for some time suspected that 
the likeness between Irene and the portrait you and I unearthed 
at Ringwood Abbey was something more than an accident—that 
there was a link between the story of Topsparkle’s past life and 
my dear one’s birth—and here in Philip Chumleigh’s possession are 
letters bearing the signature of Topsparkle’s tool and accomplice. 
Before I read them I am convinced they will confirm all my 
suspicions.’ 

‘Read, Herrick, read. Thou knowest I am more interested in 
thy fortunes than in my own—for thine are the more hopeful. 
Read, Herrick, I burn with impatience.’ 

Durnford obeyed, and after a careful comparison of dates read 
the first letter, which was dated Florence, July 20th, 1705. 


‘ Mademoiselle,—It is with the utmost regret that I am con- 
strained to remonstrate with you upon the contents of your last 
letters addressed to your father, under cover to me, and forwarded at 
your urgent desire by the Rev. Mother, who, when she so far com- 
plied with your wish, was aware that she transgressed the rules laid 
down for her guidance by my honoured master, your guardian and 
benefactor, who desired that no communication should ever be 
addressed to him by you. 

‘Your address to a father who has long ceased to exist can but 
be answered by the assurance that the noble Englishman who is 
generous enough to pay for your maintenance at the convent 
recognises no claim upon him of a nature such as you put forward 
in your vehement letter. He has provided for you from your 
infancy, and will continue to provide for you so long as you deserve 
his bounty; but he cannot submit to be persecuted by appeals to 
his affection, or by your foolish desire to know the secret of your 
birth, a knowledge which you may be assured could not add to 
your satisfaction or peace of mind. 

‘Be advised, therefore, my dear young lady, by one who is cor- 
dially your friend. Pursue the even tenor of your way, and ask 
no indiscreet questions of any one. It would be well for you perhaps 
if the piety of your surroundings should lead you to renounce the 
vanities and follies of a troubled world, and to devote your life to 
the peaceful seclusion of the cloister. Should you make this 
election your noble friend will doubtless contribute handsomely to 
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the wealth of the convent in which your childhood and girlhood 
have been spent so happily. 
*‘ Accept the assurance of my sincere respect, 
‘ Firs.” 

The second was a year later. 

* Mademoiselle,—Your noble friend has been informed of a dis- 
graceful intrigue in which you have engaged with an Englishman 
who gained admission to the convent grounds under peculiar 
circumstances, and from whom you have received letters, conveyed 
to you by means which although suspected have not been as yet 
fully discovered by your custodians. 

‘I warn you that the pursuance of this intrigue must inevitably 
lead to your ruin, as your benefactor will consider himself absolved 
by your misconduct from all future claims upon him. But I hope 
to be able to assure him that; you have renounced this folly, and 
are in a fair way to renounce all other follies, and to devote your 
life to the service of God. You have before your eyes daily so 
many touching examples of the beauty of such a life, that it would 
be only natural your heart should yearn towards the cloister. 

‘ With heartfelt respect, 
‘ Féris.’ 

The third letter.was dated Florence, December 1707. 


‘ Madam,—My noble master commands me to inform you that 
he can recognise no further claim upon him, and that he can re- 
spond to no appeal from you or your husband, either in the present 
or in the future. 


‘He requests that he may be troubled by no further communi-- 
cations from you. 


‘ Féris.’ 

‘Devil!’ exclaimed Lavendale, when he had heard the last of 
the letters, ‘nay, Satan himself, as I have read of him, has an 
amiable air as compared with this fish-blooded profligate—this 
worn-out voué, whose heart must be of the consistence of a sliced 
cucumber. .I have no doubt that Irene’s mother was Topsparkle’s 
daughter, the infant whom he sent into Buckinghamshire to be 
nursed, and doubtless carried off to the Continent with the rest 
of his goods and chattels when he left the country. And to 
think that he had not even one touch of tenderness for the child 
of the woman he murdered. There was no compunction—no 
remorse—not one sting of conscience to urge him to generosity. 
He could have seen the daughter starve with as unrelenting eyes 
as he saw the mother die.’ 

‘He is indeed a relentless dastard,’ said Herrick, ‘and I have 
no desire that my wife should profit by her kindred with him.’ 
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‘Oh, but she shall profit, or at any rate he shall wince,’ cried 
Lavendale; ‘let me be your emissary, Herrick. *Twill be easier 
for me to give him his jobation than for you. I will make those old 
veins of his tingle ; I will conjure up the vermilion of shame under 
that vizard of white lead. I will let him know what an English 
gentleman thinks of such conduct as his. God’s death, but he shall 
feel again, as he felt forty years ago on the hustings at Brentford, 
when the mob rated him. If Hamlet spoke daggers to his mother, 
I will speak rotten eggs and dead puppy-dogs to this Topsparkle. 
And he is her husband. Her husband! Oh, shame! oh, agony! 
Herrick, I was an ass, a poltroon, not to run away with her!’ 

That was an old argument which Durnford did not care to re- 
open. He gave Lavendale the letters, urged him to be temperate 
in his interview with Topsparkle. But little good could come of 
raking up the unholy past. There was no evidence strong enough 
to bring the millionaire’s crimes home to him in any court of 
justice. Fétis might blab his own and his master’s guilt in a 
moment of excitement and terror, but, face to face with the 
law, would doubtless deny ail such hasty admissions. The lapse 
of forty years gave Vivian Topsparkle the best possible security 
against the consequences of his guilt. The history of his crime 
might be guessed at, but could never be proved. 

‘I will talk to the wretch to-night,’ said Lavendale ; ‘ yes, this 
very night. It is Lady Judith’s assembly, by-the-by, and all the 
world will be in Soho Square.’ 

‘You can scarcely enter upon such a discussion at a party,’ said 
Herrick. 

‘Oh, but I will make an opportunity; Topsparkle shall take 
me to his private rooms. I am on fire till I tell that ancient 
reprobate my mind about him.’ 

‘ And if he should challenge you?’ 

‘As he challenged Churchill? Why, in that case I shall refuse 
like Churchill, and tell him that I only fight with gentlemen. 
But he will not challenge me. He will be too much afraid of my 
revelations when I tell him how Fétis has confessed to a murder 
committed at his master’s instigation.’ 


Each side in politics and all shades of opinion were represented 
at Mr. Topsparkle’s town house, as they were at Ringwood 
Abbey. Statecraft was represented by Walpole, who dropped in 
for a quarter of an hour, and who looked daggers at his some-time 
friend and ally, Mr. Pulteney; by Carteret and Bolingbroke; 
while literature had its representatives in Voltaire, whose epic 
poem ‘ La Henriade’ had been already tasted in private readings 
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by the élite among his subscribers, although not to be published 
till next March, in Congreve and Gay, in the Scotch parson’s son, 
Thomson, whose poem ‘ Winter’ was being read and admired by 
everybody, and in that scapegrace Savage, whom Queen Caroline 
protected and whom Lady Judith courted out of aggravation to 
respectable people. All the Court beauties were there, from the 
fair daughters and granddaughters of the house of Marlborough to 
Mrs, Pulteney, secure in unbounded influence over her husband 
and several other slaves, reckless of his reputation and of her own, 
and insolent in the consciousness of superior charms. It was a 
strange medley gathering, but Lady Judith never seemed more in 
her element than in a social pot-pourri of this kind. She looked 
gorgeous in amber and gold brocade and the famous Topsparkle 
diamonds, the necklace which Caroline had worn at her coronation, 
a string of single brilliants as large as small hazel nuts, of perfect 
shape and purest water. Acloud of ostrich feathers about her head 
and neck softened the glare of her gems and the gaudy colouring 
of her gown. She looked like a portrait by Velasquez, fresh from 
the painter’s easel, in all the brilliancy of colour newly laid on. 

Lord Lavendale she received with her easiest air. He found 
her surrounded by a circle of beaux and politicians, ambassadors 
and poets, keeping them all in conversation, alert and ready with 
answer and repartee at every turn of their talk. 

The latest ridiculous anecdote about the king had put every- 
body into a good-humour. 

‘You must take your fill of laughter and have done with it,’ 
said Lady Judith, ‘for I expect to hear my trumpeters strike up 
Handel’s march at any moment, to do honour to our conquering 
hero’s arrival. Their Majesties promised they would look in upon 
me after the opera.’ 

‘Then I hope you have ordered double your usual supper— 
plentiful as your banquets ever are,’ said Lord Carteret, ‘for it isa 
distinguishing mark of royalty to eat three times as much as any one 
else. The old Dowager of Orleans was always lamenting her son’s 
excesses at the table—she has told me of his incautious gluttony with 
tears of affectionate concern, which his fatal apoplexy showed to be 
but too prophetic—and she assured me also that when the late king’s 
body was opened it was found he was constructed on a different 
principle from his subjects, and had twice their capacity for diges- 
tion. It was hereditary in that house to gorge, and our Hano- 
verians seem of the same kidney.’ 

Lady Judith turned from his lordship to welcome Mrs. Robin- 
son, who came fluttering in after her triumphs at the opera, with 
Lord Peterborough in attendance upon her steps, proud to be con- 
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sidered her slave, yet ashamed to confess himself her husband, so 
strong were the prejudices of that great world which worshipped 
Senesino and Farinelli, and squabbled acrimoniously about the 
rival merits of Cuzzoni and Faustina. 

‘My dearest Anastasia, I hear you surpassed yourself in 
Rinaldo,’ exclaimed Lady Judith. ‘ Topsparkle was there till 
nearly the end of the third act, and came away hysterical with 
rapture.’ Then turning to Peterborough, with the fair Anastasia’s 
hand in hers, ‘Is your lordship still in love with Bevis Mount 
and solitude ?’ 

‘Could I but tempt your ladyship to visit the wild romantic 
cottage where I pass my time ’twould be no longer a hermit’s cell 
but the temple of Cytherea,’ answered Mordanto gaily, ‘ the mere 
fact that you had been there, like a queen on her royal progress, 
would for ever idealise that humble dwelling.’ 

‘ Have a care, my lord, lest I take you at your word some day, 
and put up at Bevis Mount for a night on my way from Ringwood 
to London. *Twould be but to take the Winchester road instead 
of travelling by Salisbury, and it would be a prodigious joke to 
descend upon you as unexpectedly as if I were indeed the form 
and conveyed through the air by a team of doves.’ 

‘You should be received with adoration and rapture; yet [ warn 
you that my Blenheim would scarce afford shelter for a fine lady’s 
attendants, although it might be made into a not unfitting bower 
for beauty unattended.’ 

‘Oh, my people should go to aninn; I would bring only Top- 
sparkle to play propriety. How do yow like his lordship’s new 
toy, Anastasia ?’ 

‘You mean his cottage near Southampton? I have not seen 
it,’ answered the singer, with a cold proud air. 

‘Indeed, and can he like a dwelling you have not approved ?’ 

‘His lordship is eccentric in many things, my dear lady 
Judith,’ replied Mrs. Robinson, and then she and her swain moved 
on and mingled with the crowd, making way for Lavendale. 

‘Your ladyship is in unusual spirits to-night,’ he said, after a 
few words of greeting. 

‘Yes, I am full of contentment. I met some friends of yours 
at the playhouse last night, that pretty Mrs. Bosworth and your 
fidus Achates, Mr. Durnford, and I was told all about their run- 
away marriage. “Tis the prettiest thing I have heard of for ages, 
an heiress to renounce all her expectations for the lover of her choice. 
I saw how the land lay when they were together at Ringwood. 
But I am forgetting to congratulate you upon your success as an 
orator. Lord Carteret told me just now that you have astonished 
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your own party and scared the Opposition, that you spoke better 
than Lord Scarborough, and that you are reckoned as a new element 
of strength in Walpole’s forces.’ 

‘I shall be proud to be the ally of so great a man.’ 

‘What, you admire him as heartily as ever? You are not 
afraid of his overweening ambition. Lord Townshend has been 
moaning about the palace this modern Sejanus has built at 
Houghton, and which almost dwarfs the splendour of poor Towns- 
hend’s own place, which he had hitherto considered the metropolis 
of Norfolk. Every stone that augments the grandeur of Houghton 
is a stone of offence to Townshend.’ 

‘He will have to swallow them, as Saturn swallowed the sub- 
stitutes for his children,’ retorted Lavendale lightly ; ‘ Walpole’s 
power has not yet attained its zenith.’ 

‘Do you play?’ asked Lady Judith, with a wave of her fan 
towards the crowded card room, and Lavendale accepted the 
gesture as his dismissal. 

At this moment the trumpets began to blare the stirring march 
from ‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ and the hero of Oudenarde came strutting 
up the steps, between the flare and flash of torches held by two 
rows of powdered footmen. 

‘ You may strut, dapper George, but ‘twill all be in vain ; 
We know ’tis Queen Caroline, not you, that reign,’ 


muttered Bolingbroke, looking between the heads of the crowd, 
with scornful lip and angry eye, full of batred for the dynasty that 
had shown him such scanty favour. ‘ What a vulgar little beast 
it is, to call itself royal!—royal, forsooth, a two-penny German 
elector transmogrified into King of Great Britain and Ireland! 
If ever this country was ripe for a republic, for a millennium of 
statesmen and warriors, ’twas when good old Anne shuffled off this 
mortal coil. Yet such a nation of sheep are we that we must 
needs import a royal family from Hanover rather than be governed 
by native talent!’ 

He turned fiom the curtseying, truckling throng with a bitter 
sigh and a bitterer sneer, thinking how fine. a triumvirate might 
have been formed in the year 14, if he and Oxford and Marl- 
borough had combined their forces. He told himself that he had 
been born either too late or too soon. He should have lived in 
the old Roman days when talent was power ; or in some enlightened 
England of centuries to come, when all hereditary distinctions should 
be swept away to make a clean stage for genius and ambition. 

Queen Caroline and a brace of young princesses moved about 
the rooms, with Lord Hervey and Mr. Topsparkle, Lady Hervey 
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and Mrs. Clayton in attendance upon her majesty’s footsteps; the 
master of the house proud to exhibit his curios and elucidate his 
pictures; Majesty showing herself supremely gracious, with a 
superficial smattering of art which went a long way in so charming 
a woman and so admirable a Queen. She had a smile for every 
one, kissed her hand to a score of friends, approved of Signor 
Duvetti’s scraping on the violin, of Herr Hokerpoker’s organ tones 
on the ’cello, and of Signora Burletti’s birdlike soprano in a scena of 
Lulli’s, and of Signor Omati’s buffo bravura. There was a concert 
in progress in one of the inner apartments which the royalties 
honoured by their presence for at least a quarter of an hour, the 
princesses chatiering all the time, and Princess Caroline so engrossed 
by the whispered nonsense of Lord Hervey, who happened to be 
standing behind her chair, as to be unconscious of her mother’s 
reproachful frowns. 

‘I wonder whether the mature queen or the precocious princess 
is fondest of that man?’ whispered Bolingbroke to Pulteney. 

‘What is the charm of that sickly face and that effeminate 
manner, that all the women should adore him ?’ 

‘Oh, I think the charm is a kind of finikin cleverness, a 
concatenation of petty talents which women understand. If 
Hervey had devoted himself to statecraft he would have been a 
second-rate politician. His parts in great things would have 
seemed at best respectable; but by concentrating his abilities 
upon little things he appears a genius—and then, again, a man has 
but to flatter and fawn for the women to think him an intellectual 
giant—just as a flea under a microscope seems a monster.’ 


It was three o’clock in the morning, and Lady Judith’s assembly 
was over, save for a few intimates who lingered in front of the 
fireplace in the hall, while the Swiss porter snored in his chair, 
and the last of the linkmen waited despairingly for the departure 
of the last guest. A couple of chairs were waiting on the pave- 
ment outside—Lord Bolingbroke’s and Lord Lavendale’s. Tom 
Philter was the only other loiterer, and those spindleshanks of his 
were to carry him back to Gray’s Inn Lane. 

The royalties had eaten heavily and departed, much pleased 
with their entertainment. 

‘I thought the supper-table looked like a larder,’ said Lady 
Judith, fanning herself indolently, as she half reclined in a great 
carved oak chair. ‘ Any one but a German would have been nau- 
seated by such a plethora of food.’ 

‘But "twas just what they like,’ replied Philter. ‘I saw your 
ladyship had all his Majesty’s favourite dishes,’ 
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‘IT ought to know his tastes, after those wearisome dinners at 
Richmond Lodge, over which I have groaned in spirit on so many 
a Saturday,’ said Judith. 

‘Ab, I grant you, madam, those Richmond dinners are an 
abomination,’ retorted Philter, who would have forfeited five of 
his declining years to have been bidden to one. 

‘The king is as fond of punch as his lamented father, who 
used to get amicably drunk with Sir Robert every afternoon, after 
a morning’s shooting in the New Park at Richmond last year, 
when the minister had a temporary lodging on the hill there,’ said 
Bolingbroke. 

‘In spite of the Duchess of Kendal and her Germans, who did 
their best to cut short that pleasant easy conviviality between his 
Majesty and Robin,’ said Philter. 

And now Bolingbroke made his adieux, with that blending of 
stately grace and friendly familiarity which constitutes the charm 
of the grand manner, and little Philter tripped out at his heels, 
leaving Lavendale alone with his host and hostess. Judith looked 
at him furtively from under her drooping lashes, wondering for 
what purpose he had lingered so long. There had been no word 
of explanation between them since that broken appointment last 
summer. They had met only in public, and had simpered and 
chattered as if the most indifferent acquaintance. And now it 
seemed very strange to Judith, as a woman of the world, that 
Lavendale should make himself conspicuous by outstaying all her 
other guests. 

‘I have waited till the last, Mr. Topsparkle,’ said his lordship 
gravely, ‘in the hope that, late as the hour is, you would honour 
me with a few words in private.’ 

‘There is no hour in which I am not at your lordship’s service,’ 
replied Topsparkle, with his airiest manner; yet there was a look 
of anxiety in his countenance which his wife noted. 

‘Is your business of such a private nature that even I may not 
hear it?’ she asked lightly, hiding keenest anxiety under that 
easy manner. ‘ Husband and wife are supposed to have no secrets 
* from each other.” 

‘That is a supposition which must have been out of date in 
the Garden of Eden, madam,’ said Lavendale. ‘ Be sure Eve had 
her little mysteries from Adam after that affair of the apple had 
tatight her a prudent reserve.’ 

‘Then I wish you good-night, gentlemen, and leave you to 
a masonic secrecy,’ said Lady Judith, emerging with slow and 
languid movements from the depths of the great oak chair, sink- 
ing almost to the ground in a stately curtsey to Lavendale, and 
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then gliding from the room, a dazzling vision of powder and 
patches, diamonds and ostrich feathers, alabaster shoulders and 
gold brocade. 

She was gone, the servants had retired, all save the Swiss 
porter who dozed in his chair, and Lavendale and Topaparkle were 
alone in front of the hearth. 

‘Your lerdship may converse at your ease,’ said Topsparkle ; 
‘that fellow has not a word of English.’ 

He employed foreign locutions at times, like Lord Hervey, a 
modish affectation of the time which distinguished the gentleman 
who had travelled from the country bumpkin. 

‘I am going to speak to you of the past, Mr. Topsparkle. I 
am here to do you a friendly office, if I can.’ 

‘Indeed, my lord, I have no consciousness of being at this 
present moment in need of friendly offices; nor do I think it is 
any man’s business to concern himself about another man’s history. 
The past belongs to him who made it.’ 

‘Not always, Mr. Topsparkle. There are occasions when the 
history of the past concerns the law of the land—when undis- 
covered crimes have to be brought to light—and when wicked 
deeds, unrepented of and unatoned, have to be accounted for.’ 

‘As in the case of Mr. Jonathan Wild and his young friend 
Jack Sheppard,’ said Topsparkle. ‘ Your proposition is indisput- 
able. But did your lordship outstay the company to tell me 
nothing newer in the way of argument or fact ?’ 

‘No, sir; I am here to talk to you of your own crime, com- 
mitted in this house, forty years ago; suspected at the time by a 
town which was not slow to give expression to its opinion; con- 
fessed only the other night by your tool and accomplice, Louis 
Fétis.’ 

‘The hysterical ravings of a drunken valet are about as trust- 
worthy as the libels of electioneering pamphleteers; and I am sur- 
prised that a man of the world like your lordship should concern 
himself with such folly,’ said Topsparkle. ‘The slander was as 
baseless as it was malicious.’ 

‘ Yet it drove you from England.’ 

‘No, my lord; I left England because I was tired of a country 
in which the fine arts were still in their infancy. We have been 
improving since Handel and Bononcini came to London. In 
William’s time there were not half a dozen good musicians in the 
kingdom. I wonder, Lord Lavendale, that you should take occa- 
sion to insult me upon the strength of a slander which I trampled 
out forty years ago, when my slanderers stood in the piliory.’ 

‘Mr. Topsparkle, there are crimes which never can be brought 
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home to the evil-doers; but there are other wrongs more easily 
proved even after a lapse of years. I cannot prove you a murderer, 
though I have the strongest moral evidence of your crime: first 
from the testimony of your victim’s grandfather, Vincenti, and 
secondly from the confession of your accomplice and agent. But 
one act in your life I can prove to all the world, if it should be 
necessary to show the town what manner of man youare. I can 
at least demonstrate your hardness of heart as a father; how you, 
the sybarite and Croesus, were content to let your daughter expire 
in poverty.’ 

‘TI have never acknowledged a daughter.’ 

‘But she was none the less your child—the child born in this 
house—the helpless babe whose unhappy mother you and Fétis 
poisoned.’ 

‘Tis false—a vile calumny—and you know it.’ 

‘Tis true, and you know it. Your victim is gone beyond the 
reach of earthly redress—your daughter has been dead twenty 
years; but there is yet one living to whom, ere that frail, vanishing 
figure of yours melts from this earth, you may make some atone- 
ment for past evil. Your granddaughter, Philip Chumleigh’s 
orphan child, is my friend Herrick Durnford’s wife. To her you 
may yet act a grandfather’s part.’ ' 

‘Mr. Durnford ran away with Mr. Bosworth’s daughter.’ 

‘With Bosworth’s supposed daughter only. The likeness which 
that young lady bears to the picture at Ringwood Abbey is no 
accident, but the clue to a secret which my friend and I have dis- 
covered. Those letters from your confidential servant were on the 
person of Irene’s father when Squire Bosworth found him lying 
dead on Flamestead common, with his infant daughter by his side.’ 

He showed Mr. Topsparkle the letters from Fétis, scarce 
trusting them out of his own hand as the gentleman examined 
them, lest he should fling them into the fire. And then he re- 
lated the circumstances of Irene’s infancy: the nameless orphan 
and the little heiress brought up together; and how the squire 
had been tricked by a malignant woman—a discarded mistress, 
eager to seize the first opportunity to do evil to her inconstant 
lover. 

Topsparkle would fain have disbelieved the story; but that 
extraordinary resemblance between Irene and the picture was an 
evidence which he could scarce gainsay; while the existence of 
those letters from Fétis made a link between the past and the 
present. He had been startled and mystified by that likeness be- 
tween the living and the dead; for it was something closer and 
more significant than a mere resemblance of features and com- 
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plexion; and there was the likeness of character, the hereditary 

type, the indescribable Italian beauty as distinct from every other 
race. No, Vyvyan Topsparkle was not inclined to deny the claim 
of this girl. 

‘I have no objection to acknowledge this young lady as my 
granddaughter,’ he said coolly. 

‘To you think she would acknowledge you, did she know the 
story of your life?’ answered Lavendale. ‘Happily for her she 
has been spared that knowledge. She knows not how her mother 
was abandoned by you, how her mother’s mother was murdered in 
this house, where you can endure to live, beneath the shadow of 
your crime.’ 

‘Your lordship forgets that I wear a sword!’ exclaimed Top- 
sparkle, clutching at the jewelled hilt of his thin court rapier. 

‘Keep your sword for opponents who know less of your cha- 
racter than I do, sir,’ said Lavendale, contemptuously. 

‘You deliberately insult me, and then refuse me satisfaction !’ 

‘I will give you the satisfaction of a public investigation of this 
dark history, if you choose. Your victim’s grandfather, Vincenti, 
is in England, ready to make his statement before a magistrate.’ 

‘That is a lie—a preposterous and impudent lie!’ cried Top- 
sparkle. ‘Were the grandfather living, he would be nearly a 
hundred and ten years of age.’ 

‘He is living, and in full possession of his faculties, whatever 
may be his age. He gave me a written record of Margherita’s 
story, with all the circumstances of her flight with you, and of her 
untimely death under this roof.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. The fellow must have been dead and 
rotten these twenty years.’ 

‘Come to Lavendale Court to-morrow, and you may convince 
yourself that he still lives—lives and harbours a most bitter 
hatred of you, Mr. Topsparkle. Old as he is, I doubt if you 
would be safe in his company, were you two left alone together.’ 

‘What do you want me to do?’ 

‘Not to acknowledge your granddaughter. Kindred with 
you can do her no honour; and it is better that she should be 
ignorant of the tie. But something in the way of atonement you 
may do out of your coffers. Durnford and his wife are poor ; they 
have the battle of life before them ; and I am too completely ruined 
to be of much use to them in the present or the future. When 
you make your will, remember your victim’s grandchild.’ 

‘I will consider the matter at my leisure, replied Topsparkle, 
haughtily, recovering his self-possession now that he saw there 
was no actual danger to be apprehended from Lavendale. 
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That blabbing fool Fétis was safe under lock and key; but not 
until he had blackened his patron’s character. It was a hard 
thing to have the past thus raked up, after forty years; and by 
this man of all others—Judith’s old lover, the one man for whose 
sake he had suffered the pangs of bitterest jealousy. 

‘I can scarce urge more than that on my friend’s behalf,’ said 
Lavendale quietly. ‘Your conscience—if with advancing years 
conscience has been awakened—must be the only arbiter in this 
matter. But there is one thing I would add. Your victim, 
Margherita, died unavenged; your wife, Lady Judith, would not 
be wronged with impunity. She has powerful friends, and to harm 
but a hair of her head would be fatal to him who did the wrong.’ 

*I do not require to be schooled in my duties either to Lady 
Judith or any one else,’ replied Topsparkle, livid with rage under 
his artificial carnation, which had been laid on by a less cunning 
hand than that of Fétis, and which made hectic spots upon that 
death-like countenance. 

Lavendale sauntered to the door, taking leave of his-host with 
a low bow; the Swiss started from his slumbers and flung open 
the double doors, and the link-boys ran forward to light the last 
departing guest to his chair; and then the heavy doors closed with 
a clang; and the great house in Soho Square sank into silence for 
the rest of the night. 


CuHarter XXXIV. 


‘THE DEVIL'S DEAD, THE FURIES NOW MAY LAUGH.’ 


Amonc the habitations of eighteenth-century London it would 
have been difficult to find a more dismal den than that house of 
entertainment which Mr. Marjory and his family kept for in- 
solvent debtors, and which, with two other houses of the same 
stamp, formed a kind of antechamber to the Fleet Prison, where 
Governor Bambridge at this period reigned supreme. Hovels 
there were more squalid, rottener roofs, and darker garrets than 
those of Marjory, within sound of Bow bells; abodes where crime 
was rifer, and where the orgies and quarrels were of a more brutal 
character than such as resounded under Mr. Marjory’s roof-tree. 
But for sheer gloom, and for dulness and despair, the Marjory 
establishment was scarcely to be matched. There needed no in- 
scription above the greasy portal to tell that he who entered there 
left hope behind him. . There was an atmosphere of hopelessness 
in that establishment which needed no translation in words. 

And yet there were rioters who drank and gamed and put on 
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a show of joviality within those abhorred precincts ; but these were 
but the hardened few—reprobates so steeped in vice and ignominy 
that they would have made merry in Newgate on the eve of an 
execution. 

Louis Fétis had been a dweller in that sinister abode for 
nearly a week. At the commencement of his captivity he had 
carried himself haughtily enough ; had blustered and swaggered, 
and told his gaolers that the debt for which he was arrested was 
but a bagatelle, which he should be able to settle off-hand directly 
he had communicated with his friends. He had sent a special 
messenger to Soho Square and Poland Street, with messages to his 
wife and to Mr. Topsparkle. There had been some difficulty 
about finding letter-paper, or he would have written; but he was 
too impatient to wait while Marjory’s down-at-heel daughter 
hunted for a couple of sheets of paper and a pen. The reply 
in both cases had been in the negative. His wife could not help 
him ; his master would not. 

‘You have been drawing upon me very heavily of late, my 
good Fétis, and I have your notes of hand to the amount of some 
thousands,’ wrote Topsparkle. ‘You cannot, therefore, expect that 
I shall rush to your rescue, when a less forbearing creditor claps 
you in prison. Your house and furniture must be worth some- 
thing, so, no doubt, Mrs. Fétis will be able to raise money enough 
to extricate you. For my own part, I am your milch cow no 
longer.’ 

Mrs. Fétis informed her dearest husband, upon paper blotted 
with her tears, that she had not a guinea in her possession. She 
would have flown to him to comfort and weep with him, but the 
shock of his arrest had made her so ill that she was unable to leave 
her bed. 

Fétis burst into a torrent of Gallic oaths after reading this 
affectionate scrawl. She was a traitress, a hypocrite, the falsest 
of women. She was glad to be free of him, to coquet with the 
fine gentlemen who frequented his house, to flaunt in brocade and 
powder, and gamble and drink ratafia with those middle-aged 
bucks who had admired her on the stage, who had watched her 
dancing and simpering behind the oil-lamps in a ballet divertisse- 
ment. 

‘She is a whited sepulchre,’ said Fétis; and then he sat down 
in a dusty corner of the shabby sitting-room at Marjory’s, and 
sobbed aloud. He felt himself abandoned by all the world, alone 
in his misery like a poisoned rat in a hole. 

‘It is not the wine merchant,’ he said to himself; ‘’tis these 
two—traitor and traitress—false master, false wife. These two 
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have plotted together to shut me up in gaol. He fears me and 
the secrets I can tell, and he thinks that here the scorpion cannot 
sting.’ 

He asked for pens, ink, and paper, intending to pen a denun- 
ciation of his late master for one of the newspapers, and again 
there was a difficulty. Miss Marjory could not find a sheet of 
letter-paper anywhere. It was odd; but there had been such a 
call for it yesterday, there was not a sheet left, and it was too late 
to get any out of doors. 

‘’T will do to-morrow,’ answered Fétis moodily ; ‘ what I have 
to write cannot be written in an hour.’ 

He sat by the smoky fire, brooding over a letter to the Flying 
Post—a letter in which, without betraying himself, he should 
blast Mr. Topsparkle’s reputation. He could not afford to speak 
plainly, but he could insinuate evil; he could deal in such slander 
as the town loved, and do infinite harm without risking his own 
neck. 

The idea of this mischief comforted him a little; but when 
the next day came, he was too ill to rise from the pallet which he 
occupied in a draughty apartment on the first floor, where there 
were three other beds. It was a back room, looking into a yard, 
and affording a prospect of dead wall and water-butt. He was 
not alone in his indisposition. There was an invalid in the next 
bed, hidden from him by a faded old green baize curtain—a man 
who had been delirious in the night, but who lay for the greater 
part of the day in a kind of stupor. Fétis took both these con- 
ditions to be the consequences of a heavy drinking bout. 

Under ordinary circumstances Mr. Fétis would perhaps have 
hardly been ill enough to keep his bed all that November day ; 
but he lay there in an apathy of despair, waiting for his fate; 
wondering helplessly whether Topsparkle would relent, and hasten 
to liberate him, and whether that false wife of his would think 
better of her treachery, and come to his relief. He had a racking 
headache, and he dozed a good deal. And so the day passed. 

He got up next morning, and went down to the sitting-room, 
where he breakfasted in his solitary corner, shunning all com- 
panionship with his fellow-captives—three dismal gentlemen, an 
elderly parson, a scribbler of the Philter type, and a decayed 
tradesman—all of whom seemed equally hopeless. 

‘We are kept here to swell Bambridge’s profits,’ protested the 
parson. ‘Charges are being run up against us all for this wretched 
accommodation, and still worse extortions of a so-called legal 
nature ; and I am told there isa fever of some kind in the house, and 
that we may all sicken of it before we are transferred to the Fleet.’ 
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Fétis heard almost indifferently. He had entered that accursed 
house in a state of low fever, disturbed mentally and bodily. It 
seemed to him he could scarcely be worse than he was. He sat in 
his corner by the fireplace, sipping brandy all through the dreary 
winter day; would fain have attempted that letter to the news- 
paper, but there was again a difficulty about writing materials, 
and he had not strength to be persistent, and insist that he should 
be accommodated in that way. A lethargy was creeping over him ; 
he sat staring at the dull fire, sometimes shivering, sometimes 
oppressed by heat. Next morning he awoke in a much worse con- 
dition, and could not lift his head from his pillow; next night he 
was delirious, and for more than a week he languished in a state 
betwixt apathy and raving madness; then came a lull in the fever, 
and one afternoon, in a lucid interval, he heard the word smallpox 
pronounced by an ancient beldame who had been the only attend- 
ant upon him and his neighbour; and then gradually—for there 
was a vagueness in his mind which made him slow to apprehend 
anything—he began to understand what had happened to him. 

He had been put into a room with a smallpox patient, and he 
was smitten by that fell disease. The house was infected ; he had 
been sent there to his doom. It was Mr. Topsparkle’s scheme for 
getting rid of a dangerous tool. The arrest had been prompted 


by Topsparkle ; the whole business planned by Topsparkle. 

He asked to see Mr. Marjory, and after much expostulation 
and heart-sickening delay the proprietor of the den appeared. 

Fétis accused him of murder; of having entrapped an uncon- 
scious victim into his poisonous den, with deliberate purpose to 
compass his death. 

‘You have been bribed to get me aid of the way,’ he said. 


‘ This house of yours is a guet-apens ;’ and then he entreated that 


he might be removed to the Fleet Prison till his debts were paid. 

‘You'll have first to settle with me,’ answered Marjory, ‘and 
the tipstaff, and the warders ;’ and thereupon he produced a bill of 
nearly thirty pounds. 

Fétis had entered the house with less than thirty shillings on 
his person, and the greater part of those shillings had dribbled 
away in payment for drams. He had less than a crown left. 

‘Send for my wife,’ he screamed ; ‘send for that cold-blooded 
hussy! I have a house full of furniture, I have powerful friends. 
Send for the Duke of Wharton.’ 

‘What, all the way to Spain? I doubt Wharton is almost as 
hard up as your honour, and could scarcely help you if he had a 
mind to,’ jeered Marjory. : 

‘Send for the Duke of Bolton.’ 
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‘How many more Dukes would your worship summon? 
There is my little account, Mr. Fétis, and till that is squared 
you'll not budge. Smallpox be d—d! There’s no such thing; 
tis a slander upon a respectable house to say so. Your neighbour 
has been down with an attack of jaundice from over-free living, 
but he’s on the mending hand, and will be about in a few days. 
* As for you, sir, I take it you have one of those timid constitu- 
tions that can put themselves into an ague at the slightest provo- 
cation.’ 

‘Send me a doctor, if you won’t release me from this accursed 
hole, and send for my wife instantly,’ cried Fétis, raging in an 
agony of indignant feeling, fear, wrath, vengeance. 

Marjory left him to rave and rage as he pleased. He was 
powerless to help himself in any way, and seemed as if he had 
scarce strength to move. He lay there impotent and raging, like 
a poisoned rat in a hole, as he said to himself again ; there was no 
other similitude that fitted him so well. And so the short winter 
day waned till it was growing towards dusk. His neighbour in 
the bed behind the baize curtain was sleeping heavily. His ster- 
torous breathing was the only sound in the room, intolerable in its 
monotony. His unseen presence was the sole company that Fétis 
had had for the last two hours. 

Suddenly it seemed to Fétis that he might see for himself 
what ailed the man. If his disease were jaundice, he would be as 
yellow as a new guinea; if it were that hideous malady which had 
been spoken of, the signs would be but too obvious. 

Fétis gathered himself together with an effort, got out of bed, 
and plucked back the curtain. 

There was agleam of wintry sunset shining in at the window. 
It fell upon the sick man’s face. God! what a face—seamed, 
scarred, ravaged by that foul disease! God’s image for ever 
marred, humanity almost obliterated, by that dread visitation. He 
stood beside the bed staring at that disfigured sleeper, as if that 
sickening aspect had turned him into stone. Then he recoiled 
shuddering from that loathsome bed, the curtain dropped from his 
trembling hand, and he fell upon his own pallet in a mute agony 
of despair. 

There was no longer room for doubt. He had been put into 
this contagious den with a deliberate purpose. This was Top- 
sparkle’s ghastly answer to his incautious menaces. He had 
aroused his master’s suspicions, awakened his fears ; and this was 
how Vyvyan Topsparkle defended himself. 

He lay shivering under the dingy coverlet, his limbs like ice, 
his head on fire, meditating his revenge. He was not going to lie 
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there like an unreasoning animal till death released him from suf- 
fering. He would be even with Vyvyan Topsparkle before he died, 
brief as his time might be. 

The beldame came.in presently, before he had had time to 
shape his thoughts. She brought two basins of gruel, a rushlight 
in a great iron cage, which she set up on the fireless hearth, where 
it looked like a lighthouse shedding long slanting lines of light 
over a dark sea. 

‘ You'll not want anything more to-night, will you, good gentle- 
man?’ she asked. ‘I’m going home to my family, and there’s 
no one else in the house that cares to come into this room; so I 
hope you'll spend a comfortable night, and to-morrow morning old 
Biddy Flanagan will come and look after you again. Lord! how 
sweet he sleeps!’ looking down at theslumberer behind the curtain. 
‘Sure, there never was such a cure; but 1’m afraid his beauty is a 
little bit damaged, poor dear gentleman.’ 

‘ What’s the hour, woman ?’ asked Fétis. 

‘Sure, darlint, ’tis just on the stroke of six.’ 

‘ And quite dark outside ? ’ 

* As black as your hat, surr. God bless your honour, and give 
you a good night’s rest!” 

She was gone, in haste to return to her brood, and to feed them 
with broken victuals secreted about her person at odd intervals 
during her daily duties. *“I'was almost as tender a thing, though 
not altogether so honest, as the maternal ministrations of the 
pelican. 

Fétis dozed for a little, wandered in his mind for a little, 
then woke with a start, perfectly lucid, and heard the clock strike 
ten. 

No, he would not lie there like a dog. He would find a way 
of escape somehow. 

He got up, and though he reeled and staggered for the first 
minute or two, while he groped for his clothes by the dim glimmer 
of the rushlight, he felt stronger presently—much stronger than 
he had felt in the morning, when he tried to dress himself and 
gave it up for a bad job. It was but the strength of fever, per- 
haps, but it served. He shuffled on his clothes and went to the 
door. It was locked on the outside. Then he tried the window, 
a rotten old guillotine sash, which opened easily and hung loose 
upon a frayed and rotten cord. He found a piece of wood in the 
fireplace, and propped the sash up before he dared look out. 

His fellow-patient had been wakeful and slightly delirious in 
the earlier part of the evening, but had sunk off to sleep again, 
and was snoring heavily. 
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Fétis looked down into the yard, which was not more than 
fourteen feet below him. There was a water-butt in an angle made 
by the wall of the house and that of the yard, and there was a 
wooden pipe fixed in a slanting position to carry the rain from the 
gutters above to the butt below. This pipe passed within a few 
feet of the window, and Fétis, even at sixty-six years of age, and 
with a fever upon him, felt agile enough to descend by it to the 
edge of the water-butt and thence drop into the yard. It wasa 
descent which a schoolboy might have made half a dozen times a 
day for sport. He buttoned his coat across his chest, clapped his 
hat firmly over his brow, and clambered out of the window, 
cautiously, slowly seating himself upon the timber pipe, and 
letting himself gradually down the incline, hugging the wall as 
he went. 

His slim fleshless figure and light weight served him well; he 
dropped from the edge of the water-butt on to the stone pavement 
as lightly as a rabbit ; and then he had no more to do but to find 
an egress from the yard, which might prove impossible, and so all 
his work wasted. He groped about him in the darkness till he 
discovered a narrow passage which went under a house at the 
back of Marjory’s, and opened into an alley. There was an 
iron gate which was generally locked; but fortune favoured the 
fugitive. 

One of Marjory’s slipshod daughters had gone on an errand to 
the dram shop in the alley, and had left the gate ajar. In another 
moment Fétis was beyond the precincts. He ran along the narrow 
court as fast as his thin legs could carry him, hearing voices and 
laughter in the dram shop as he sped past its open door. A turn 
of the alley brought him into Fleet Street, and in his blind rush 
for freedom he nearly went head over heels over one of the posts 
that guarded the footway. 

Late as the hour was, the business of life was not over: a 
train of heavy waggons and tired cattle choked the road, a ballad- 
singer was shrilling a political ballad in front of a public-house, 
while a roar of festal noises testified to the carousal within. A 
street-fight blocked the rough pavement between Chancery Lane 
and St. Dunstan’s, much to the discomfiture of an alderman, who 
was being carried westward after a City dinner, in a chair guarded 
by a couple of link-men. 

Fétis changed his pace from a run to a walk, hurried along, 
threading his way safeiy amidst all obstacles, scarce conscious of 
fatigue in that condition of his mind and body. Yet he had sense 
enough to know that his strength might fail him at any moment, 
and was on the look-out for a coach or chair. 
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He saw a coach standing just inside Temple Bar, hailed the 
driver, who was half-asleep on his box, and jumped in. 

‘Soho Square,’ he said, * the corner of Greek Street.’ 

He had five shillings in his pocket, which would be more than 
enough for so short a journey. The coach rattled along the 
Strand in a series of short stages, having to pull up every now and 
then to make way for some heavier vehicle, and then by Leicester 
Fields to Soho Square, where the coachman pulled up his horses 
at the corner, as he had been bidden. 

Here Fétis alighted—weak and tottering after the interval 
of rest—paid the man, and then crept off to a court at the 
back of the great house in the square—a court in which there 
was a private door of communication with Mr. Topsparkle’s 
offices. This was the entrance and exit which Fétis had gener- 
ally used in his attendance upon his master, and he had always 
carried a key to this door about his person. He had the key 
in his pocket when he was arrested, and he had it ready for use 
to-night. 

He opened the door softly and let himself in, then crept 
stealthily along a passage leading to the servants’ staircase. This 
part of the house was a labyrinth of passages and small rooms, 
devoted to various domestic uses. He could hear the voices of the 
servants at supper yonder in the great stone hall, where they ate 
and drank to repletion at this hour, and where, Mr. Topsparkle 
and Lady Judith being out, they were riotous in their mirth, and 
indulged in many a coarse jest at the expense of master and 
mistress, and the company they kept. It was the hour at which 
all the restraints of servitude were thrown off, and when men and 
maids romped and revelled without fear of interruption; since 
the housekeeper had her own evening engagements, and was rarely 
home tiil midnight; and the steward might be relied upon as 
drunk and speechless in his private apartment, safe for the night ; 
while there was no likelihood that Mr. Topsparkle or Lady Judith 
and her running footmen would be home before three o’clock in 
the morning. Her evening was a progress from one assembly to 
another, with occasional intervals at opera-house or masquerade. 
She came home worn out, and sighing over the weariness of life. 
There never were such dull parties; "twas a tiresome world, and 
she wondered at her patience in bearing it. And then, if she 
were in the humour, she would bring home two or three of her 
satellites, and sit down to cards and ratafia until the late sunrise 
shone redly through the cracks of the shutters, with the suggestion 
of a conflagration. 


The passages and stairs were all in darkness; but Mr. Fétis 
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knew every angle and every step. He crept to the back staircase, 
which wound itself sinuously upward between the state apartments 
and the offices, and then ascended softly to a narrow landing out- 
side Mr. Topsparkle’s bedroom. He opened the door of that 
sacred apartment, and went in. There was a fire burning on the 
hearth, and light enough to show that the room was;empty. It 
was a small room, luxuriously furnished, the low narrow French 
bed draped with cut velvet of so dark a red that it looked 
black in the firelight. A great fur rug lay in front of the bed, 
and an immense arm-chair, with wings at the sides to screen 
off the draught, stood by the fireplace. A little spindle-legged 
tea-table and an Italian coffer upon carved legs completed the 
furniture. 

Three choicest gems of Italian art, a Carlo Dolci, a Leonardo, 
and a Titian—cabinet pictures all of them—adorned the walls, 
and a Venetian mirror in carved silver frame hung above the 
mantelpiece. 

Fétis squatted in front of the fire and warmed his aching 
limbs. One of his shivering fits came upon him as he sat there, 
and his teeth chattered; but the fever was soon upon him again, 
and then he left the fire and lay down on his master’s bed, defiling 
the embroidered Indian coverlet with the dust and grime of the 
street. It was a masterpiece chosen by Lady Judith at the India 
house where she spent so much money and wasted so much time ; 
a rendezvous and gossiping place for her idlest acquaintances; a 
resort where reputations were murdered daily in the politest fashion, 
and where modish women envied and hated each other with unvary- 
ing civility. 

Fétis lay on those Oriental roses and lilies, staring at the fire, 
wondering what Mr. Topsparkle would think were he to come 
in and find him there. But he did not intend to be discovered 
immediately. He meant to hide himself in that luxurious bower, 
to rise up like a spectre before his guilty master. There was a 

-narrow space between the bed and the wall, just large enough to 
accommodate Fétis, and into this gully he slipped presently when 
he heard approaching footsteps, and lay there among the volumi- 
nous folds of the velvet curtains, warmly and even luxuriously 
lodged. 

Here he slept the sleep of exhaustion. It was daylight when 
he woke ; the fire was still burning, had been tended by the slave 
who kept watch in the great house o’ nights. Fétis could hear 
the light fall of wood ashes in the grate, and the monotonous 
breathing of his slumbering master. 

He crept out from his hiding-place, and went round to 
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the hearth. He seated himself in the deep arm-chair, warmed 
his aching limbs at the fire, and waited for his master’s 
awakening. 

He had slept long and profoundly, but he was unrefreshed by 
his slumbers. He drained a carafe of water that stood on the 
table by the bed, and sat waiting and shivering. 

The clock struck eight, and Mr. Topsparkle stretched himself 
and rubbed his eyes. However late were his revels over-night, he 
almost invariably awoke at this hour. It was his habit to lounge 
in bed for ari hour or two after that awakening, while the day was 
airing ; but his slumbers were generally over with the stroke of 
eight. 

His first glance was at the fire, to see that his slaves had 
not neglected him, for the nights were chilly. Gazing dreamily 
at the burning logs and sea-coal, straight in front of him, Mr. 
Topsparkle was unconscious of that small slender figure beside 
the hearth, almost hidden by the side-pieces of the easy-chair. 
But as consciousness became keener in the newly awakened 
senses, as the passage from dreams to waking became complete, 
Mr. Topsparkle’s instinct told him that he was not alone. He 
looked round the room nervously, saw that figure in the chair, 
the ghastly face covered with sores, and gave a shriek of absolute 
terror. 

‘Tis a ghost,’ he muttered, after the first shock ; ‘ Fétis’s 
ghost!’ 

‘Tis stern reality, Vyvyan Topsparkle; *tis the pestilence that 
walketh at noonday. You sent me to a1 infected den, of malice 
aforethought, planned to trap me like a rat; sent me to die and 
rot there, lest this tongue of mine should tell how you tempted me 
to give your mistress her last sleeping draught when you were alike 
weary of her charms and doubtful of her fidelity. You meant to 
make a swift end of a foolish babbler whose awakened conscience 
threatened your safety. But ’twas not so easy as you thought. I 
have brought contagion to your own couch, the venom of virulent 
small-pox has poisoned your pillow. I lay for an hour upon your 
bed last night before you came to it. Your down coverlet is 
tainted by my breath, your satin and velvet are reeking with 
infection. I slept beside you all night. ’Twill be a miracle if 
you escape the disease.’ 

‘You are a maniac,’ cried Topsparkle, ‘a malignant maniac ; 
and I will have you clapped in a strait-waistcoat before this 
world is an hour older.’ 

He lifted his arm to ring for aid, but the bell-pull had been 
plucked down by Fétis over-night. | 
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‘ You have trapped me once,’ said’the valet. ‘ You shall not 
catch me so easily again. If I am to die, it shall be in my own 
hole, not in a trap of your choosing.’ 

He opened the door and was gone before Mr. Topsparkle, 
helpless in the elegant disorder of his night raiment, could attempt 
to detain him. He fled with swift footsteps from the house which 
had been the scene of murder forty years ago, and which had been 
hateful to this cowardly sinner ever since, Topsparkle was a 
bolder villain, and was not open to such influences. 


A week: later, everybody at the Court end of London was 
talking of poor Mr. Topsparkle, who was stricken with small-pox, 
a malady which at his age was likely to be fatal, despite the assi- 
duous attendance of fashionable physicians, learned in the latest 
treatment of this terrible disease. 

People talked even more of Mr. Topsparkle’s wife, who, with 
heroic self-abnegation, had insisted upon nursing her husband. 
She had shut herself up in his room with the sufferer, and 
never left that tainted atmosphere. She had been inoculated 
three years before, at Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s entreaty, 
submitting to the operation rather in sport than in earnest, 
to please that clever eccentric, whom she loved partly for 
the lady’s own merits, and partly because she was related to 
Lavendale. She had suffered a slight attack of the disease, which 
her splendid constitution and high spirits had thrown off as 
lightly as if it had been but a fit of the vapours. And now, 
armed by this preparation, she took her seat boldly beside her 
husband’s pillow; she ordered the servants in their goings to and 
fro between the sick-room and the outer world; she watched day 
and night, and took care that not the slightest detail in the 
regimen ordered by the physicians should be neglected. She per- 
formed the duties of sick-nurse as one who had a natural genius 
for the task. 

One night, in an interval of consciousness after a period of 
delirium, Mr. Topsparkle took his wife’s hand in his, kissed it, and 
cried over it, and thanked her feebly for her devotion. 

‘I never expected that you would be so good to me,’ he 
faltered. ‘I know you never loved me.’ 

‘I owe you something for your indulgence,’ she answered 
gently. ‘You rescued me from genteel poverty; you let me 
waste your money as if it were water; and I have scarcely been 
grateful. I think it was less my fault than that of the world in 
which we live. It would have been so unfashionable to be grate- 
ful or over-civil to my husband,’ with a sardonic smile. ‘ But now 
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you are ill, I feel that I may do something to prove that my heart 
is not the nethermost millstone.’ 

‘ And when I am dead you will marry Lavendale.’ 

‘Oh, but you are not going to die this bout. You are better 
to-night. Dr. Chessenden told me this morning there was a 
change for the better.’ . 

‘Would I could feel it! But I don’t, and I doubt the end is 
near. And when I am gone you will marry Lavendale.’ 

‘He was my first love,’ she answered gravely: ‘be assured I 
shall marry none other.’ 

‘Well, I won’t begrudge you your happiness) When my 
dry bones are mouldering in the dark it can make but little 
difference to me. You will have wealth enough to please your- 
self in a husband or any other whim. I made my will a week 
ago, and left you three fourths of my fortune. The remaining 
quarter goes to a person who is represented to have a claim 
upon me.’ 

‘You are too generous; but, indeed, I have no desire for 
inordinate wealth.’ 

‘Nay, but you have a very pretty talent for spending money. 
You will not discredit your position as Croesus’s widow any more 
than you have done as Croesus’s wife. There, there, Judith, I for- 


give all your follies. You have given me a good deal of pain at 
odd times by your flirtation with Lavendale; but, on the whole, I 
have been proud of you.’ 

He lay muttering little speeches of this kind at intervals all 
that night; kissed his wife’s hand ever and anon with maudlin 
fondness ; was declared by the physicians next morning to be con- 
valescent ; and three days afterwards was dead. 


Vyvyan Topsparkle’s funeral was the most splendid function of 
the funereal kind that had been seen in London since the burial of 
the Duke of Buckinghamshire, and the most distinguished assem- 
blage of mourners that had followed a hearse since the great ones 
of the land bore Sir Isaac Newton’s pall, and followed genius and 
philosophy to the grave a few months before. As that frivolous 
great world had done reverence to intellect, so now it did homage 
to wealth and fashion. He was buried in the family vault in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the bones of his father the 
Alderman had been laid five-and-forty years before, under a mag- 
nificent sarcophagus of Florentine marble, sent from Rome by his 
dutiful son. The plumes, the sable horses, the mourning chariots 
and procession of hireling mourners, the long train of fashionable 
carriages, made a striking impression upon the crowd in the Strand 
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and Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill and St. Paul’s Churchyard. Nor 
was Lady Judith, in her sable robes, the least imposing figure in 

‘that stately ceremonial. Calm and dignified in her sober bearing, 
affecting no false hysteria of grief, but shedding a womanly tear 
or two for poor humanity at those pathetic words, ‘Man, that is 
born of a woman, hath but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery,’ she won the sympathy and admiration of all who looked 
upon her. 

‘I protest she is the most beautiful woman in England,’ said 
Bolingbroke to Pulteney, as they stood side by side in the shadowy 
crypt. 

*And the richest, Harry. Are you not almost sorry you are 
married—though ‘tis to the most charming woman of my ac- 
quaintance ?’” 

‘Faith, Will, yonder handsome widow would be a glorious 
chance for a greater man than your humble servant, and my ad- 
miration of her only stops short of passionate love. Her money 
would have been my salvation; for I confess my own fortune has 
been dribbling away atrociously since I bought Lord Tankerville’s 
place, and turned gentleman farmer; and my father’s unamiable 
pertinacity in living might force his son to an untimely death in 
u debtors’ prison, were there no such thing as privilege.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


‘THE LITTLE HEARTS WHERE LIGHT-WINGED PASSION REIGNS.’ 


Mr. Torspark.e had been buried more than a month, and the 
old year was waning. The logs were piled in the capacious fire- 
places in saloon and dining-room, library and panelled parlour, at 
Lavendale Manor. The old servants were in new liveries; and 
such a store of provisions, butcher’s meat and poultry, game and 
venison, eggs and butter, had been laid in to fill the great stone 
larder as would have afforded material for feasting upon a Gargan- 
tuan basis. Wax candles burnt merrily in all the lustres, and set 
the erystal chandelier-drops trembling; holly and yew, laurel and 
ivy, with waxen mistletoe-berries lurking in sly corners, adorned 
hall and dining-room, staircase and corridors; and there was a 
bustle and a movement through the old house such as had 
never been huown there since the early years of the late lord’s 
married life, when the great Whig leaders, Somers, Sunderland, 
and Godolphin, with all their following, had been entertained at 
the Manor. 


It was like the awaking of Sleeping Beauty’s palace, after its 
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century of stillness and slumber: only this time it was the 
princess, and not the prince, who was coming. It was not his 
bugle-horn, but her magic touch, which had scared the mice and 
the spiders, and startled the old seneschal from his torpor, and 
set the logs blazing, and filled the larder, and brought out the 
choice old wines from the cobweb-wreathed bins, and sent the 
sparks dancing up the chimneys, and made life where death had 
been. 

Lady Judith Topsparkle was coming to spend her Christmas at 
the house where she was to be mistress, so soon as she and Laven- 
dale should be married. They were not going to defer that happy 
day over long out of respect for the dead, or out of deference for 
the opinion of the polite world, which was tolerably used to having 
its codes and customs set at naught in that merry era, and might 
be said to he hardened and scandal-proof. 

‘Let it be soon, love,’ he had said; and she had not gainsaid 
him. They meant to be married very quietly, and then to scamper 
off to the Continent, and rush from one old city to another all 
along the sunny south of France, and then drop down to the 


Mediterranean, and loiter on that enchanted shore till the fierce © 


breath of summer drove them away; and then to Vienna, that 
enchanted city in which Lavendale and Wharton had led so wild 
a life, and onward to the Austrian Tyrol in quest of solitude and 
mountain breezes cooled by the breath of the glaciers in that wild 
upper world where only the herdsman’s hut suggests human habita- 
tion, and where the vulture and the eagle are easier to meet than 
mankind. 

‘Let it be soon,’ he said, as he stood with her in the house 
whence her husband’s coffin had not long been carried; and she, 
with her white arms wreathed round his neck, as on that night 
years ago in the Chinese tent at Lady Skirmisham’s ball, had 
answered tearfully, with a sad frankness which had a touch of 
despair in it :— 

‘It shall be when you will, love. I care nothing for the 
world, nothing for any one in this world or beyond it, except you. 
And you are looking so ill! I want to be your wife, that I may 
have the right to take care of you.’ 

‘A poor prospect for youth and beauty and wit and fashion, my 
dearest,’ he said, smiling down at her upturned face with love un- 
utterablein his own. ‘ You have had to bear with an old husband, 
and now can you put up with an ailing one? I think Iam more 
infirm than Mr. Topsparkle, in spite of his threescore and ten. 
But indeed, love, I mean to reform—to forswear sack and live 
cleanly ; or, in other words, to take good care of my life now it is 
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worth keeping. I want to be sure of long years, love, now 
Iam sure of you. I feel new life in my veins as I stand here 
with those sweet eyes looking up at me, full of the promise of 
bliss. Yes, dear love, I will defy augury. Why should I not be 
happy ?’ 

Why not, indeed? He asked himself the same question on 
this Christmas Eve, in the winter gloaming, in front of the great 
hall fire which roared so lustily in the wide chimney, and sent such 
a coruscation of sparks dancing merrily up to the cold north wind, 
that it was hard to be gloomy face to face with such a companion : 
hard to be gloomy when she whom he loved was coming to be his 
Christmas guest, to stay with him till the turn of the year; then 
back to the haunted house in Soho for but one night of lonely 
widowhood ; and on the next morning they two were to meet 
quietly, unknown and unnoticed, at St. Anne’s Church, there to be 
made one for ever. 

She was coming. Herrick and his young wife were there 
to receive her. She was to bring her own little retinue: 
Lady Polwhele, and the Asterleys, and a certain Mrs. Lydia 
Vansittart, a young lady of good birth, small fortune, and easy 
manners, whom Lady Judith had taken up of late as companion 
and confidante. A woman of fashion must always have some 
one of this kind, an unofficial maid of honour, who retires at 
intervals, like the real article, to make way for a successor, and, 
unlike the official damsel, is not always certain of returning to 
her post. 

Lavendale was not an admirer of Lady Polwhele, nor of her 
led captain and his buxom wife, and indeed wondered that his 
mistress should keep such company; yet at the least hint from 
her he had hastened to invite them, and was ready to pay them 
all the honours of a sumptuous hospitality. Mrs. Vansittart he 
thought a harmless young person, but brazen, after the manner 
of damsels at the Court end of town. The author of Gulliver 
had talked of her openly as an insolent drab, but ‘insolent drab’ 
with the Dean of St. Patrick’s was sometimes a term of endear- 
ment. 

Lord Bolingbroke had promised to spend a day or two at the 
Manor before the turn of the year, to inspect the home-farm, and 
compare its old-fashioned neglect with his own new-fangled im- 
provements at Dawley. 

‘We will quote Virgil to each other, and fancy ourselves 
farmers,’ he said, when he accepted the invitation. ‘ Perhaps I 
may bring friend Pope in my coach, and be sure those keen eyes 
of his will be on the watch for a trait of character in every particu- 
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lar of your existence—will hit off your house and park, your table 
and friends, in lines that will be as sharply cut and gracefully 
finished as a Roman medal.’ 

Every bedchamber of importance in the rambling old house 
had been swept and garnished for distinguished guests. Irene and 
the housekeeper had roamed in and out of the rooms, and up and 
down the corridors again and again, before it had been decide«l 
which were to be my Lord Bolingbroke’s rooms, and whether the 
bedchamber with the butterfly paper would be good enough for 
the poet. 

‘ Be sure he will put you into one of his satires, if you lodge 
him ill, Mrs. Becket,’ said Irene: ‘ they say he is as malicious as 
he is clever, and loves to lampoon his friends.’ 

* Lord, madam, I’m no friend of his, so perhaps he’ll let me 
alone,’ said the housekeeper. ‘ But I shouldn’t like to show dis- 
respect to a famous poet. I only wish it was Dr. Watts or Mr. 
Bunyan that was coming: the best room in the house wouldn’t 
be good enough for either of those pious gentlemen,’ added the 
simple soul, who knew not that one of her favourite authors was 
defunct. 

And now it was nearly dark on Christmas Eve, and the clatter 
of Lady Judith’s coach and six might be heard at any moment in 
the avenue. She and her party were to have dined early in London, 
and to arrive at the Manor in time for a dish of tea, and a sub- 
stantial nine-o’clock supper of beef and turkey. The Indian cups 
and saucers, the melon-shaped silver tea-kettle, the dainty little 
tea-pots, and coffee-pots, and chocolate-pots, and those miniature 
silver caddies, in which our ancestors hoarded their thirty-shilling 
bohea, had all been set out in the saloon under Irene’s superintend- 
ence ; and Irene herself, in a rustling sea-green brocade, and her 
unpowdered hair turned up over a cushion, and her dark eyes full 
of light, looked as fair a young matron as any mansion need boast 
for its mistress. 

Herrick, standing with his back to the fire, and his hands 
clasped behind him in a lazy, contented attitude, watched his 
wife in the light of the candles, as she moved to and fro in a 
restless expectancy : watched, and admired, and smiled with all a 
young husband’s fondness, marvelling even yet that this beauteous, 
innocent creature could verily belong to him. 

These two were alone together in the saloon, but Lavendale 
stayed without in the firelit hall, brooding over the fire, and waiting 
for the coming of his love. 

‘Why should I not be happy?’ he asked himself. ‘ Why 
should I not live to taste this golden fortune that Fate has flung 
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into my lap—at last! at last! A broken constitution can be 
patched up again. A heart that has taken to irregular paces can 
learn to beat quietly in an atmosphere of peace and joy. I have 
burnt life’s candle at both ends hitherto. I must be sober. Shall 
I despair because of that mystic warning, which may have been, 
after all, but a waking dream ? Yes,I will believe that sweet sad 
voice—my mother’s very voice—was but a supreme effect of a 
fevered imagination. I know that I was not asleep when I saw 
that luminous figure, when I heard that unearthly voice; but there 
may be a kind of trance in which the mind can create the image 
it looks upon, and the sound that it hears. Hark, there are the 
horses! She is here, she is here’: and where she is death cannot 
come.’ 

The clatter of six horses upon a frost-bound drive was unmis- 
takable. There were a couple of outriders, too, and Captain 
Asterley was on horseback, making nine horses in all. The foot- 
men ran to fling open the hall-door, the butler came to the 
threshold, Herrick and Irene appeared from the saloon, and Laven- 
dale went out into the dusk, bareheaded, to receive his mistress. 
She was scarce less eager than her lover. She flung open the 
coach-door before footmen could reach it, and sprang almost into 
Lavendale’s eager arms. She wore a wide beaver hat with an 
ostrich plume, and a long velvet pelisse bordered with fur, like a 
Russian princess. She was flushed with the cold air, and her eyes 
sparkled ; never had she looked lovelier. 

‘¢ Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear!”’ cried Laven- 
dale, kissing her audaciously before all the world, and then holding 
out a hand to Lady Polwhele, who was closely hooded, and whose 
white-lead complexion looked ghastlier than ever where the cold 
had turned it blue. ‘What ample provision hast thou made 
against Jack Frost,love! Have you borrowed Anastasia Robinson’s 
sables ?’ 

‘Do you suppose nobody but a soprano can wear a fur-trimmed 
coat?’ she said gaily. ‘I bought this yesterday, and I can tell 
you that it is handsomer than anything Peterborough ever gave his 
wife. They say she is really married to him, and she and her 
mother are established in his house at Parson’s Green; but he has 
sworn her to secrecy, and won’t even let her wear her wedding~- 
ring.’ 

“He is a fool,’ answered Lavendale, ‘and his pride is of the 
basest quality. King Cophetua was not ashamed of his beggar- 
maid. He knew his own power to exalt the woman of his choice. 
Mrs, Robinson is only too good for Mordanto, who will be half 
a madman to the end of the chapter. Welcome to Lavendale 
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Manor, my northern princess. *Tis but a faded old mansion for you, 
who are used to such splendours : | 

‘Do not speak of them,’ she said hurriedly ; ‘ forget that I have 
ever known them. Would to God my own memory were a blank! 
Ah! there is your young friend Mrs. Durnford smiling welcome at 
me, and her clever husband, too;’ and Lady Judith ran into the 
house, and was presently embracing Irene, whom she had not seen 
since last winter. 

Lady Polwhele and the two other ladies had stayed by the 
coach all this time, squabbling with the two maids, who had 
travelled in the rumble, and who were broadly accused of having 
left nearly everything behind, because this or that precious con- 
signment could not be produced on the moment. 

‘I feel certain my jewel-case is lost!’ exclaimed the Dowager, 
‘and if it is I am a ruined woman; for it contains some of the 
very finest of the family diamonds, which are heirlooms, and must 
be given up to my son’s wife whenever he marries. I wouldn’t 
so much have minded my own rubies and emeralds, though the 
ruby necklace is worth a small fortune; and to think that careless 
hussy should have forgotten where she put it !’ 

‘Indeed, your ladyship carried it into the coach—nay, ’twas 
Captain Asterley carried it, and your ladyship ordered where it 
was to be put.’ 

‘Ifackens, so I did, wench !’ cried the Dowager, who was very 
vulgar when she was in a good temper. ‘Tis on the floor of the 
coach, Lyddy, and I had my feet on it all the way down. Lord, 
what a no-memory I have, child!’ tapping Mrs. Lydia Vansittart 
archly with her fan, and ignoring the falsely accused abigail, who 
stood by with an aggrieved countenance. 

‘I rejoice to hear your ladyship’s memory is bad,’ said 
Lavendale, approaching the group with his courtly air, at once 
debonnair and stately, ‘for in that case I dare hope you will for- 
get the poverty of your entertainment at. Lavendale Manor, and 
remember only how enchanted its master was to have you under 
his roof.’ 

‘Poverty, my dear Lavendale! Your house has a delightful 
air, and I am going to be ravished with everything I see in it. 
There is nothing so agreeable, to my ideas, as a fine old mansion 
which time has sobered down to a prevailing sombreness—the 
mellow colouring of centuries. I hate your newly built and newly 
appointed house, with its Italian pediment and marble floors, and 
its draughty, comfortless rooms. Give me a house that my 
ancestors have aired for me. A man who inhabits a house of his 
own building must feel like Adam, as if he had never had a father.’ 
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They were all in the hall by this time, and Lady Polwhele was 
warming her feet, which were one of her good points, at the log 
fire, turning about the little velvet slippers with a coquettish air, 
now making a Bristol diamond buckle flash in the firelight, and 
now bringing into play an instep exaggerated by a three-inch 
heel. 

Lady Judith had flung herself into a chair, and had thrown off 
her hat carelessly, letting the loose disordered hair fall as it would 
about her face and neck. She had unfastened the fur-trimmed 
coat, revealing the snowy whiteness of swan-like throat and bust, 
and the glitter of a diamond cross, half veiled by a cloud of 
“ Mechlin lace. She was leaning back in her chair, sipping a cup 
of tea, which Irene had just brought her from the saloon, and 
looking admiringly round at the old hall, with its family portraits 
and family armour and jack-boots worn last at Sedgemoor, and 
dusty with the dust of a generation. 

The other three women crowded round the fire, Captain 
Asterley with them. His City wife had seen a good many grand 
houses since her marriage, and would not commit herself by 
admiring this one, lest it should be supposed she was overawed 
by its grandeur. 

‘There was a turn of the road in your park that reminded me 
of Canons,’ she told Lavendale. 

‘My park is but a paddock when compared with the Duke’s 
demesne, my dear Mrs. Asterley; but I am flattered that even a 
branch of one of my trees should recall that splendid seat. Did 
you stay long at Canons ?’ 

‘'N-no, not very long,’ faltered Mrs. Asterley, who had been 
admitted to the ducal palace by a side-wind of favour, to see the 
pictures. 

Mrs. Vansittart was in raptures with Lavendale Manor. She 
affected a kind of hoydenish enthusiasm, rode to hounds, adored 
the country, pretended to know a great deal about farming, and 
was altogether of a masculine type of young lady. 

‘I hope there will be some fox-hunting while we are with your 
lordship,’ she said, ‘and that you can find me some kind of creature 
to ride. I am not particular—anything, from a Godolphin colt to 
your bailiff’s gray Dobbin, will suit me.’ 

‘We will try to find you something better than gray Dobbin, 
if even we cannot promise you the Godolphin blood,’ answered 
Lavendale pleasantly. ‘If the frost grows no harder, the hounds 
will meet on Flamestead Common early on Boxing Day; but I 
fear you will have a good many of the rabble out that morning to 
follow on foot.’ 
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‘Oh! Idonot mind the rabble. I am a Republican, and admire 
old Noll Cromwell better than any hero in history, though he was 
hardly personable enough for me to be in love with his shade. 
It has always been a wonder to me that we did not make an end 
of kings and queens altogether when good Queen Anne died. 
Instead of making all that fuss about Settlement and Succession 
the Whigs should have taken the government into their own 
hands, elected Robert Walpole as their head, and carried on the 
affairs of the nation as easily as the Lord Mayor manages the 
City. Was ever anything so preposterous as to send for an elderly 
German, who knew not one word of our language, to rule over us, 
because he was a lineal descendant of King James I. ?’ 

‘Oh! bat we couldn’t get on without a king,’ cried Mrs. Asterley ; 
‘I love the look of the King’s gilt coach and eight, or his gilt 
chair, with six footmen walking in front, and a body of soldiers 
behind. ’Tis one of the prettiest sights in London. And would 
you have no drawing-rooms, and no birth-night balls, and no 
illuminations, and no trumpeters, and no beefeaters, when the 
King goes to the play?’ 

‘ We should get on just as well without any such raree-shows,’ 
said Mrs. Lydia contemptuously. ‘Give me a Roman Forum and 
Consuls elected by the people.’ 

‘Nay, child, I’m sure the Romans were no better off than we 
are, from anything I can hear of their Neros and their Caligulas,’ 
protested the Dowager ; ‘and I quite agree with Mrs. Asterley that 
a Court is an indispensable institution. We must have somebody 
to make a fuss about, and, though I allow that the Germans are 
mostly savages, I am sure Queen Caroline is the nicest woman I 
know.’ 

‘Say that she is a great deal too good for her boorish husband, 
and we will all be of one mind with you,’ said Lady Judith; and 
then there was a move to the saloon, where every one clustered 
round the table, where tea, coffee, chocolate, cakes, and toast were 
discussed with considerable gusto by people who had dined at two 
o'clock. 

Judith was altogether the queen of the friendly little party. 
Lavendale helped her to take off the great sable-bordered pelisse, 
and she emerged from her furs in a gown of black brocade, which 
intensified the dazzling whiteness of neck and arms, and a black 
satin petticoat embroidered with silver. Her only ornament wasa 
large diamond cross, tied round her neck with a broad black rib- 
bon, but the diamonds were as magnificent as any to be seen in 
London. 

‘ Was it not that cross which the Queen wore at her coronation ?’ 
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asked Lady Polwhele, screwing up her wrinkled eyelids to peer 
across the table at the gems. 

‘I believe this was one of the trifles which her Majesty did 
me the honour to wear on that occasion,’ answered Judith care- 
lessly. 

‘I wonder she gave it back to you; I wouldn’t, if I’d been 
Queen of England. You should have sued me for it.’ 

‘I don’t believe Judith would ever have found out her loss,’ 
said Mrs. Vansittart: ‘she has a plethora of gems. She lets 
me blaze in borrowed splendour sometimes, but I take no 
pleasure in my finery. ’Tis the sense of possession that is the 
real delight.’ 

‘Ay! I know that by sad experience,’ said the Dowager. ‘I 
detest the family diamonds because I know I shall have to see 
them worn by somebody else, if I live long enough. When I see 
Polwhele flirting with some scraggy minx I fancy how she would 
look with my collet necklace on her bony neck. And he is such 
a weak young simpleton that I never see him civil to a young 
woman without expecting to hear next morning that he has pro- 
posed to her.’ 

‘I don’t think your ladyship need anticipate immediate peril,’ 
said Asterley, with a significant air. ‘From the kind of life his 
lordship has been leading of late, I should think there was no- 
thing further from his thoughts than matrimony. A young man 
cannot marry tivo French dancers ; and from what I know of the 
ladies with whom Lord Polwhele has been seen about town lately, 
if he marries one ’twill be at the risk of getting shot or stabbed 
by the other. Oh! I don’t mean that the lady would murder him 
herself. She would get some serviceable Irish captain to invite 
him to a meeting in the Five Fields or at Wormwood Scrubs,’ 

‘You have no right to talk of such things, Asterley, and in 
the hearing of a mother!’ whimpered the Dowager. 

‘I beg your ladyship’s pardon; but when all the town knows 
the story , 

‘The town reeks with malicious inventions,’ said Lavendale 
lightly. ‘I daresay young Lord Polwhele is not a whit worse than 
his neighbours.’ 

Lady Judith leant back in her chair and listened with a super- 
cilious air, as if she had been looking on at a gathering of ants 
and emmets. They sat and babbled about their acquaintances: 
how he or she had run mad, and how people did such monstrous 
stupendous things that it was strange no fiery rain came down 
from heaven, or inward convulsion upheaved the earth, to wreak 
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the vengeance of the Omnipotent on this modern Sodom. Lady 
Judith listened, and said scarce a word. Of course the world was 
wicked; she had known as much from her childhood. She had 
heard of gambling debts and family quarrels, elopements and 
suicides, madness, scrofula, hereditary hatreds, and fatal duels, 
in her nursery. There was nothing new in the latest scandal, 
only another turn of the old figures in the old kaleidoscope. She 
heard and smiled. 

‘ My dear souls, how stale your talk is!’ she said at last. ‘ Not 
one of your scandals has any originality. They sound as if you 
had adapted them from the French. They are reminiscences of 
the Regent and his vowés. Confess now that they are stolen from 
the Philippiques.’ , 

‘May I show you your rooms, ladies ?’ said Irene. * And then 
we might have time for some music before supper.’ 

‘Oh, hang music!’ cried Mrs. Vansittart. ‘We have music 
enough:in London. ’Tis nothing but talk of Cuzzoni and Faustina, 
Handel and Bononcini, all day long; everybody fighting for his or 
her favourite singer; and ’tis dangerous to confess one admires 
Senesino, but one should be torn to pieces by the votaries of 
Farinelli. Let us clean ourselves, and then sit down to a good 
round game—basset, or faro.’ 

Durnford rang the bell, and the housekeeper came with a 
couple of maids, carrying wax candles; and the ladies gathered 
up their cloaks and hoods, and prepared to be ushered to their 
several rooms. 

‘One word, Lavendale,’ cried the vivacious Dowager, wheeling 
suddenly on the threshold: ‘is there a ghost ?’ 

‘There is the ghost which appeared to Saul, madam, in the 
twenty-seventh chapter of the first book of Samuel.’ 

‘Pshaw, coxcomb! you know what I mean. Is this fine old 
house of yours haunted? It ought to be, if you lay claim to 
respectability. Have you ever seena ghost within these walls ?’ 

‘Not one, your ladyship, but a hundred. The ghosts of lost 
hopes, the ghosts of good resolutions, the phantom of my boyish 
innocence, the shadow of my wasted youth, the spectre of my dis- 
solute manhood. The rooms were full of ghosts, Lady Polwhele, 
till this dear lady,’ taking Judith’s hand and kissing it, ‘ exorcised 
them all by her magical presence. You will find no ghosts to- 
night. Love has laid them.’ ; 

‘Au revoir, Count Rhodomont: I think that should be your 
name, said the Dowager, as she skipped lightly off, followed by 
the other women. 

Everybody was delighted with everything: the rooms, the 
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fires, the bright clusters of candles, shining upon old Venetian 
looking-glasses in silvered frames; the oak passages, which would 
have seemed gloomy enough had the house been dark and empty, 
but which were now lighted by wax candles in polished brass 
sconces, and garnished with garlands of evergreens. 

There was an air of Christmas gaiety and gladness throughout 
the house. 

‘And yet I am convinced there is a ghost,’ protested Lady 
Polwhele. 


(To be coneluded.) 
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WM Fair Dpnamiter. 


WueEn Mrs. Ezra D. Lincoln took a tiny house at Highgate some 
seven-and-twenty months since, there was more stir among her 
new neighbours than is usual when a strange sojourner is first seen 
in a London suburb. She was a widow, very pretty and very 
young—three-and-twenty at most, even the old maids admitted— 
and there was an attraction about her which made itself felt not 
only by the young men, but by their sisters and mothers as well. 
And so it came to pass that before she had been established many 
months in her new quarters a number of pleasant people had come 
to the conclusion that it would be well to call upon the new- 
comer, albeit that Highgate is in its mild way very exclusive 
indeed, and no one knew more of Mrs. Lincoln’s antecedents than 
she chose to tell. 

This, in truth, was not very much, for though Mrs. Lincoln 
proved to be even nicer at close quarters than every one expected, 
and was the gentlest of her sex to judge from her words and ways, 
she had all the savoir-faire of a woman of the world, and con- 
trived to take care of herself in the meekest manner imaginable. 
She was an American, she said—and her speech bewrayed her 
pleasantly—and had come to Europe partly on business—the 
nature of which, however, she never even hinted at—and partly 
on pleasure ; and she was not so well off as she could wish, for her 
late husband had lived long enough to accomplish the task of 
‘ making his pile’ and also to set about that of spending it with 
undue rapidity. People who are quiet and unconcerned in their 
self-assertion seldom fail to be accepted at their own estimate, and 
there was soon an end to all speculation as to Mrs. Lincoln’s earlier 
life. Even prim Miss Warburton was ready to welcome her within 
the charmed and charming circle of which she was almost the 
centre ; and when it began to be noticed that Tom Warburton and 
the widow seemed to have a good deal in common, the young 
man’s sister looked indulgently on the friendship, and took no 
notice at all of certain kindly hints which came to her ears from 
several quarters, thinking that she knew her own business a good 
deal better than her counsellors could do. Now Miss Warburton’s 
one aim and object in life was the welfare of her younger brother, 
whose housekeeper, and, so to speak, dwenna, she had been since 
his appointment some years before to a clerkship in the House of 
Commons. She essayed to make his home comfortable, so as to 
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guard him from undue affection for club life, and as far as in her 
lay she tried to shield him from all such sirens as were likely to 
consider a young man in his position a suitable parti. Though 
the Warburtons were not wealthy, they were of opinion—no doubt 
for sufficient reasons—that they were a peg or two above most of 
their suburban acquaintances. This, indeed, they kept to them- 
selves ; but the effect of their private reverence for their pedigree 
was that Miss Warburton had decided that her brother should not 
be allowed to marry until he could afford to do so ‘in his own 
class,’ as she put it ; and that Tom Warburton toiled secretly and 
steadily at certain enterprises quite unconnected with his official 
occupation by which he hoped to rebuild the somewhat fallen 
fortunes of his family. He was a good fellow, though perhaps a 
trifle heavy in hand, and afflicted with a kind of shy self-conscious- 
ness which made him exceedingly awkward and even helpless at 
times; and underneath an unattractive manner he had plenty of 
ability and aptitude for work. Tom Warburton might be in a 
certain way the butt of his male associates, and it was not unin- 
viting to sharp fellows of moderate calibre to exercise their wits 
on a solemn man who would be sure to hit back too slowly, or not 
at all; but he had a secret and superior satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness that he could do what is only granted to the few to do 
well, and that it would be a revelation to his tormentors if he 
were to make it known that he was the author of certain clever 
serial stories which had run successfully in more than one popular 
periodical. It was part of his policy to write under an assumed 
name—a better-sounding one, moreover, than his own—and the 
confession of his authorship was reserved for the time when he 
should have written something really to be proud of. 

The secret, accordingly, was carefully kept, and no one ‘at 
Highgate knew anything about it, except Mrs. Lincoln, who found 
it out for herself one day when she and Miss Warburton had after- 
noon tea with one another at the widow’s cottage. The newest 
number of ‘ Tyburnia’ lay on a dainty little table by Mrs. Lincoln’s 
elbow, and she was full of the new story which had just appeared 
in its pages. 

‘T should like to know Mr. Cyril Wentworth,’ she said—such 
was Tom’s nom de guerre—‘I think he must be a very brilliant 
man.’ 

Now Tom’s authorship was to his sister as the apple of her eye, 
and she had a very high opinion, indeed, of his powers ; so that it 
was no small privation to her to be debarred from talking over his 
triumphs, and no small misery to have to sit still sometimes and 
hear his contributions coldly criticised by some chance acquaintance. 
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Moreover, she had never heard any one conjecture before that ‘Cyril 
Wentworth’ was a brilliant man. Painstaking, careful, and pleasing 
all the world knew him to be, but when Mrs. Lincoln called him 
brilliant in her frank, eager way, the spinster’s usually well-regu- 
lated heart gave a leap of delight that knocked her judgment over 
altogether, and in one impulsive moment the cat was out of the bag. 
In the next the poor lady felt that she was a traitor, but it was too 
late. The only thing to do was to swear Mrs. Lincoln to secresy, and 
this was duly done. After that Tom was told, and did not seem to 
mind at all; in fact, he spoke quite freely to the widow on the sub- 
ject, and the secret became a kind of bond between the three which 
tended to ripen their already close acquaintanceship into something 
stronger. Miss Warburton had now not only a ready listener to 
her long pent-up literary reminiscences of her favourite writer, 
but a clever critic who could discern hidden gems of genius where 
perhaps but for her they would never have been found out even 
by their originator ; and Tom Warburton soon overcame his shy- 
ness so far as to talk over the story on which he was engaged with 
the widow, and, as luck would have it, the adoption of certain 
suggestions of hers resulted in a very cordial editorial encomium 
when the story was sent in and accepted. This was not a bit 
wonderful, for the widow was herself not without literary aspirations, 
and Tom’s confessions had been repaid in kind. Alas! she had 
not been successful at all as yet, but she was still undaunted 
and meant work; and Warburton saw, or thought he saw, in a 
maiden MS. that was shyly submitted to him for criticism 
a subtle brilliancy which his own plodding performances were 
wholly without. It was crude, hasty, and inconsistent, but clever, 
original, and quite worth working up. In his hands such a tale 
would soon become far more saleable than anything he had ever 
written; in hers. it was not worth the paper it was written on. 
Then he thought of sundry literary partnerships which were said 
to have proved successful from a financial point of view, and— 
who knows how it happened ?—such another partnership was 
suggested, considered for a few seconds, accepted, and put into 
working order, one Saturday afternoon when Tom Warburton had 
walked over alone to Mrs. Lincoln’s house to return the MS. of her 
story. 

That evening Tom Warburton and his sister had quite a furious 
quarrel. The gentle spinster’s eyes were opened to what she 
might have seen long before, and she denounced the partnership 
in terms which only.tended to make her brother absolutely bent 
on its fulfilment. Tom did not understand why his sister was so 
angry, and her sudden change of tone in speaking of Mrs. Lincoln 
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—who had till now been the very sweetest of her sex—nettled 


-him greatly. He would have his way, he said, in effect—and he 


had it. The two partners passed a delighttul Sunday afternoon 
together in Tom’s study—where of course they had to work so as 
to have books of reference at hand ; a pleasant plan of the proceed- 
ings was projected, and a dear little love scene was touched up by 
the joint pencils of the allied artists ; and when Miss Warburton 
came smiling into the room, equipped for a walk, Mrs. Lincoln’s 
pretty head was bent low over a little billet-dowx composed by the 
heroine to recall the already jealous hero to his allegiance. 

‘Look here, Miss Warburton,’ said the widow with her most 
winning smile; ‘do look here! Is not this something like 
business ? ’ 

Miss Warburton did look, and thought it was, for ‘ dearest T.’ 
was implored by his ‘loving A. L.’ in very tender terms to let no 
one come between them, and the missive wound up with the 
entreaty that the lover would meet the lass ‘ at Westminster, on 
Saturday,’ in order to ‘put everything right’ in spite of ‘the 
espionnage to which ’ they both were subject. 

‘And who are “T.” and “A. L.”?’ inquired Miss Warburton 
sweetly, but with war at her heart, for what could ‘T.’ stand for 
but Tom, and ‘A. L.’ surely hinted at Ada Lincoln? 

‘Oh, Theodore Droosten and Agnes Lloyd, our hero and heroine,’ 
said the little widow innocently. ‘I chose the names when I thought 
of the story, in America. Aren’t you coming to help us, Miss 
Warburton? It is such fun!’ 

‘I am sorry that I cannot, dear; I have promised to go to the 
Burchetts’, but I am sure you don’t want me. Tom never lets 
me P 





‘Going to the Burchetts’?’ said Tom, a little ruefully. ‘John 
Mayne is going there this afternoon ‘ 

Now John Mayne was no less a person than the editor of 
‘ Tyburnia,’ and Tom Warburton had the best reasons for wishing to 
stand well with him; and his guilty conscience smote him as he 
remembered that the great man had half hinted, during a hurried 
meeting in the street, that he hoped to see him at the Burchetts’ 
on Sunday, and that he had something to say to him. His sister 
had been told of it, and had not forgotten; and was he not at 
war with her? The remembrance was for the moment bitter, but 
did not spoil his afternoon’s enjoyment, and when Miss Warburton 
went her way, vowing that he should be ‘ delivered from that indeli-~ 
cate Delilah,’ he returned to his work, or play, whichever it was, 
with zest. But the séance, like all things that are pleasant and 
human, came to a conclusion at last, and then his practical habits had 
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the mastery once more, and he began to question himself about the 
results of his Sunday’s work, and consider whether they had been 
such as to outweigh the advantages of a téte-d-téte with the editor 
of * Tyburnia.’ 

‘Was Mayne there ?’ he asked his sister, rather faintly, in the 
course of an almost silent dinner, an hour or two later. 

‘Oh yes, and he wants to see you particularly. He will dine 
with us next Sunday, and asI came home I asked the Burtons 
and Whartons to meet him, and Mrs. Lincoln of course.’ 

Tom’s conscience smote him once more— harder this time—as 
he recognised the forgiving spirit of his sister, who had covered 
his retreat in spite of his hasty words of the night before; and 
peace reigned again between them. As for Miss Warburton, she 
was content, for she believed that now the game was in her own 
hands. Mrs. Lincoln, however, enjoyed the work of the succeed- 
ing week-days less than she had expected. Tom had vowed within 
himself that the partnership must mean business and not play, 
and that his ‘quantity’ must be got through; and his sister’s 
amiable efforts to give the partners every opportunity of meet- 
ing kept him up to his resolution. Meet they did, at odd 
hours and seasons so as to suit Tom’s engagements, and work 
they also did ; but the poor little widow began to feel as if she 
were at school again, and actually grew jealous of the actors and 
actresses in her own love-story, who seemed to have monopolised 
all the attention which Warburton had before been only too will- 
ing to give to herself. Tom saw nothing of what was taking 
place under his eyes, despite his own immediate share in it; but 
he was conscious that Mrs. Lincoln was not nearly so ‘ smart’ as 
he had supposed, and resented her ways of wasting time and 
talking out of season as well as in, and by the next Sunday after- 
noon the relations between the joint authors had become so strained 
that something like a quarrel very nearly occurred. Mrs. Lincoln’s 
cheeks were flushed and her eyes bright with anger when she 
went down to dinner; but that emotion so well became her that 
Mr. John Mayne, who was something of a lady-fancier, pronounced 
her in his own mind the prettiest widow that he had met for some 
time, and proceeded to do all that in him lay to win his way into her 
good graces. This was at the moment not difficult to do, for the 
would-be authoress was more than prepared to fall down and wor- 
ship so great a demi-god as this successful editor; and as the 
latter soon succeeded in possessing himself of her confidence on 
the subject which was uppermost in her mind, the wicked thought 
occurred to this weak woman that she might do without Tom 
Warburton after all, and that the way to literary life might be as 
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smooth as the soft sentences of her new friend suggested. Before 
the evening was over Mrs. Lincoln had accepted an invitation to 
visit the sanctum which so many toiling tale-tellers found severely 
inaccessible, and the deity who reigned there departed with a half- 
formed conviction that he was smitten with the charming widow 
and the certainty that she was more than half in love with him, 
while poor Tom Warburton kept wondering why she ‘ would not 
play any more’ now that playtime had come, and even the recol- 
lection of a very practical ten minutes’ talk with the great man 
before dinner could not console him for his fair partner’s parting 
snub. Miss Warburton, however, chuckled to herselfin secret, and 
her chuckling did not grow less cheerful when two days after she 
found herself the bearer of a somewhat curt request to her brother 
that he would ‘Send Mrs. Lincoln back her MS., as she had now 
no time to go on with the story.’ 

‘ Her MS., indeed!’ growled Tom, with rising wrath. ‘ Con- 
found the woman, what does she mean? I have wasted a week in 
licking her rubbish into shape, and now nothing is to come of it.’ 

However, he sent every scrap of paper connected with the ill- 
starred story, along with a short but very civil note, begging Mrs. 
Lincoln to finish and publish the novel without reference to him 
in any way. This, however, was not what Mrs. Lincoln wanted, 
and her answer was neither short nor civil. She wished for her 
own story, she said, and would not touch a line of the work that 
had been done jointly, and returned half the MS., which only 
served to bring honest Tom’s ire to boiling-point, for to him it 
seemed insanity that no one should benefit by that week’s work. 
And after this things took place over which I would rather draw a 
veil, for two estimable young people lost their heads and their 
tempers, as perhaps they might not have done had not their hearts 
been lost already, and behaved badly and rudely to each other, 
while the flame was fanned by an amiable and gentle lady who had 
never done a vindictive action or said an unkindly word in her 
life before. The MS. kept travelling between the two houses 
till Miss Warburton’s servants had strict orders to receive neither 
note nor parcel from Mrs. Lincoln’s; and on Christmas Day the 
widow cut the Warburtons in the sight of the whole congregation 
outside Highgate parish church—and went home and wept ; while 
Tom retired to his den a miserable and, as he thought, heart- 
broken man. 


One Saturday morning late in January the widow wept once 
more—this time over a letter from her lawyer; but it was not of 
the lawyer that she was thinking. 
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. ‘I will see him, and have it out,’ she cried. ‘He can’t refuse 
me there. And if he does, he can’t refuse a letter.’ 

She was very quick in her ways, and soon her tears were dried, 
and she was fairly started in a hansom from the bottom of the 
Hill, quietly clad and veiled as became her errand, en route for 
the House of Commons. Of the inner working of that ancient 
institution she knew nothing at all, but she had a vague notion 
that Warburton might be found there, and that, if she represented 
herself as calling on business, he must see her, or at least receive 
the papers which she had brought with her. So she made her 
way with confidence among the Saturday sightseers, and, when 
she found that she had come upon a wild-goose chase, her disap- 
pointment was keen, even to despair. Weeping once again under 
her veil, she wandered she hardly knew where; but she was stand- 
ing disconsolately on the broad staircase at the end of Westminster 
Hall, when she became conscious that a gentlemanly looking 
person who brushed by her had picked her pocket, and started in 
pursuit with an®angry cry of ‘Stop thief!’ dropping in her sudden 
excitement the pretty little bag containing the precious MS. 
which she had carried under her cloak. Of what followed Mrs. 
Lincoln could never give any clear account. She had only a con- 
fused remembrance of a terrible report like thunder close beside 
her, of cursing men and screaming women, and the noise of glass 
falling like hail—and then she was in Palace Yard in the hands of 
two policemen, and six or eight more seemed to be keeping off 
an angry, murderous-looking crowd, that stormed and gesticulated 
at her hideously. Was it a nightmare? or was she about to be 
lynched in London, and under the shadow of the English Houses 
of Parliament? It was all unreal, and yet all had a terrible 
reality. And there close to her was Tom Warburton himself—not 
quiet and hesitating and humble of manner as she had seen him 
before, but quick and stern, and almost savage, and apparently 
in hot conflict with a constable for the possession of her precious 
bag. The whole thing was over in a second, as it seemed, yet 
every word came clearly and slowly to her ears. 

‘Dynamite ?’ Tom was saying. ‘Nonsense, you fool. Seize 
an innocent -lady and let the blackguards who did it get clean 
away! There’s rio dynamite here ’—and he made a motion as if 
to open the bag. 

‘For God’s sake don’t, sir,’ cried the constable, and then he 
closed with Tom pluckily enough, seeing that he believed impli- 
citly that he was rushing on the same fate which had a few 
minutes before befallen the brave fellow inside the Hall who had 
tried to carry away the explosive by which all the mischief had 
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been done. But even as the man grappled with him Tom had 
touched the spring and turned the bag mouth downwards, and the 
crowd scattered hither and thither pell-mell, and the plucky 
policeman himself started back, leaving Tom in possession of the 
field—with the MS. of Mrs. Lincoln’s love- story lying at his feet. 

‘ There’s your dynamite, you cowards!’ she heard him say, 
and she saw the crowd surge back, and the leaves as they fluttered 
hither and thither in the wintry wind were picked up by one hand 
and another ; and then Tom was at her side and in angry colloquy 
with the policemen who still detained her, and then all four were 
in a cab on their way to the nearest police-station. 


It was late in the afternoon when Tom and Mrs. Lincoln 
started together for Highgate. Of course the police were greatly 
annoyed with them both, but there was no thought of an arrest, 
and the expedition to the police-station had merely been made on 
Tom’s own suggestion, so as to get his companion quietly out of 
the way. As for the police, they were angry because they had 
made fools of themselves and their folly had been shown up before 
all men ; they knew perfectly well who and what Warburton was, 
and since the opening of the bag there could be no pretence of 
suspicion against the widow. So, after a good deal of talk, the 
incident was closed, and the pair found themselves in a hansom 
en route for home, with much to tell each other that both found 
far more interesting than the news that thrilled London that after- 
noon and was being flashed all over the country. And Mrs. Lin- 
coln, though she had had no hand in the explosion at the House 
of Commons, had in her own way a far greater success that day 
than the real dynamiters; for Miss Warburton’s little scheme was 
clean blown to pieces before the bottom of Highgate Hill was 
reached, and another partnership projected between the conspira- 
tors which would not be easy to dissolve. 


But Miss Warburton was a brave woman, and one more effort 
must, she thought, be made to save her brother. Tom in the ful- 
ness of his heart had told his sister everything, and the good lady’s 
opinion of Mrs. Lincoin was in consequence lower than ever. In 
the morning, therefore, she went forth just as the Sunday papers 
were being cried—for Sunday papers find their way even to highly 
respectable Highgate—and when she was ushered into the presence 
of her enemy, the widow was deep in the perusal of one of these 
highly objectionable prints. 

‘ Mrs. Lincoln,’ began Miss Warburton, plunging im medias 
res, ‘ this affair will ruin my brother. He has told me all about 
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it, and I am sure that after all that has occurred a marriage with 
you would be fatal to his prospects. I don’t mean to say that you 
had any hand in the dastardly attempts which your countrymen 
are making to blow us all up, but you have been in the hands of 
the police on suspicion of it, and—and—we don’t know who you 
are ; and altogether "—here the good lady’s breath failed her a 
little, and her courage too, for the gentle widow was eyeing her 
coolly, with an amused expression of countenance that was rather 
disconcerting. : 

‘Have you seen this ?’ she asked quietly, handing the Sunday 
paper to her visitor. 

Miss Warburton took it mechanically, and as she read her 
wrath changed to horror. There was a graphic account of the whole 
affair, under sensational headings, of which the first that caught 
her eye were ‘ Clerk of the House of Commons Implicated,’ ¢ Mr. 
Thomas Warburton’s Love-letter,’ and ‘ A Fair Dynamiter.’ There, 
too, was a verbatim reproduction of that unfortunate billet-doux 
which some enterprising pressman had picked up. 

‘He is ruined!’ screamed the poor lady; ‘he can never show 
his face at the House again. I know him. He will never stand 
the ridicule of his friends after this; he will have to resign his 
clerkship !’ 

‘I hope he will,’ said Mrs. Lincoln ; ‘ I want him to come over 
to America with me.’ 

‘You are a bold, bad woman,’ screamed Miss Warburton, 
furiously ; ‘ you have brought my brother to beggary, and you exult 
over it |’ 

Mrs, Lincoln’s eyes flashed a little dangerously, but she still 
spoke quietly. 

‘I do not think I have ruined your brother,’ she said, ‘ and if 
you will have patience to read a little more you will see who I am 
and whether I should be a disgrace to your family.’ 

She put into the hands of the spinster that lawyer’s letter over 
which she had herself wept the morning before, and a daily paper 
of a not very recent date containing a long law report. ‘By the 
way, she said, ‘my name is not really Lincoln. I am the Ada 
Latimer mentioned there.’ And then she left the room, and, a few 
minutes later, the house. 

‘She is going to Tom!’ cried Miss Warburton, starting up; 
and in truth she was, for the thought had suddenly struck her that 
he too might buy a Sunday paper, and she had not told him all. 
Miss Warburton, however, did not go in pursuit, for her eye had 
caught a sentence in the lawyer’s letter which made her forget Tom 
and everything else. The newspaper story was exciting enough 
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It was the story of a successful claimant to a large estate—a young 
widow whose father had gone in quest of fortune to the United 
States years before and been lost sight of, and who by a series of 
deaths in the old English family from which she was descended 
had become a very great heiress indeed. The claim had been 
fully established before the courts, and the lawyer’s letter 
addressed to Mrs. Ezra D. Lincoln made it clear to the 
bewildered Miss Warburton that the designing widow with whom 
she had been waging war was no other than the wealthy Ada 
Latimer whose cause célébre had been the talk of the town for 
mouths. 

‘ How shall I ever face her again?’ cried the poor lady, wring- 
ing her hands. But that difficulty was soon solved, for Tom and 
the widow were in the room before she had fully realised the 
seriousness of the situation ; and in less time than it takes to tell 
it the two women were in each other’s arms. 

‘But why did you keep it all a secret?’ Miss Warburton 
asked, half an hour later, as if with a last effort at self-defence. 

‘ Only because I did not want to be christened “the Claimantess,” 
and because I was afraid somebody might want to marry me for 
my money,’ Mrs. Latimer answered, laughing. ‘Tom doesn’t,’ she 
added. ‘ He was kinder to me when I was taken for a dynamiter 
than he ever was before.’ 


What a sensation pretty Mrs. Latimer’s quiet wedding made in 
London some months afterwards is known to all the world, and 
people have not even now quite forgotten their disappointment 
at the immediate departure of the happy couple for the United 
States. All sorts of things have happened since then, though the 
time is short, and the dynamite scare has now become hackneyed ; 
but if Tom Warburton should take it into his head to come back 
to England with his ‘ fair dynamiter’ next season, or, sooner still, 
in that opportunity of ‘ lions,’ the ‘silly season,’ he will no doubt 
be horrified at finding himself the rage. 


HARDRESS LUTTRELL, 
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Experiences on a Life-Buop. 


In the-year of our Lord 186-, the Channel squadron was cruising 
off the Portugese coast, the ship in which I was serving as an A.B. 
being one of the ships composing it. 

About five o’clock one evening we were sailing in two columns, 
my ship being the last in the lee line, and under easy sail; the 
squadron was going about five knots, when, it looking very thick. 
to windward, the flagship shortened sail, and we, our courses 
already being up, took in our topgallant-sails to prevent closing 
up on our second ahead. 

I was a foretopgallant-yard-man of the watch on deck, and, as 
soon as the order ‘In topgallant-sails’ was given, sprang into the 
weather fore rigging and began to run up as fast as I could, racing 
against my topmates to see who should first arrive at the topmast 
crosstrees. In going over the futtock rigging a ratline gave way, 
and, losing my hold, I rolled down the rigging head over heels, and, 
striking my head against the sheer pole, bounced off it, fell over- 
board, fortunately with no more damage than a few bruises and a 
shaking. 

As I came to the surface I instinctively struck out towards the 
ship, and soon came s0 close to her that I could touch her copper as 
she glided past me; for amoment I thought that I could manage 
to crook my fingers into the holes for the bolts of the accommoda- 
tion ladder, but the hope was but momentary, for I could only just 
touch them, and then next moment I felt that the after part of the 
ship was drawing away from me. 

I soon found the reason of this, for I could hear that the hands 
had been turned up, and the commander, who was an enthusiast 
for putting the ship round when a man fell overboard instead of 
simply heaving-to, was giving the necessary orders for tacking. 

I shouted out, but my voice was unheard and unheeded amid 
the rattle of ropes and blocks and the noise of lowering the life- 
boat, and though I struggled as hard as I could if possible to get 
near the rudder and seize hold of the rudder pendants, the stern of 
the ship was moving so rapidly from me, owing to the helm being 
put down, that I could not get near them. 

Up to this time I had hardly thought of whether I should be 
picked up or not, but now, there being a lop of a sea on, and it 
being cold—November 10 was the date, as I shall remember to my 
dying day—lI felt that I was in a position of considerable danger. 
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The cutter which had been lowered as lifeboat I could see and hear 
was not pulling in my direction, and I shouted and yelled with all 
my might to try and attract the attention of her crew or of those who 
on the poop of the ship were eagerly looking to see if they could 
make out anything of my whereabouts ; but after swallowing several 
mouthfuls of salt water, I found that calling out was only making 
my chance of safety, which seemed small enough in all conscience, 
still smaller, and I began to turn all my attention to keeping 
myself afloat, and, treading water, I looked round eagerly to see if 
by any chance I could see the life-buoy, which I knew must ‘have 
been let go by the sentry on the poop immediately I fell overboard, 
and which could not therefore be far distant from me; but at this 
moment a fog-bank swept down on us, and the ships of the squadron 
were all hidden from my sight. 

I felt as if I might as well give up all hope, and inclined to let 
myself sink, so that if I was to be drowned it might be over as 
quickly as possible. However, the love of life was strong within 
me, and I thought that it would be a cowardly thing, and un- 
seamanlike too, not to make a struggle whilst I had any strength 
left me, and paddled about gently, praying, trusting, and hoping 
that one of the boats, for I could hear more than one pulling 
about, might come sufficiently close to hear me if I cried out. 

How long I may have.been floating and paddling I do not know, 
but I could hear the foghorns, drums, and bells of the squadron, 
and sometimes the sound of oars as if a boat was pulling in my 
direction. 

I was beginning to feel utterly chilled, and as if I was losing 
all power, when I heard a faint sort of lapping, splashing sound 
close to me, and immediately afterwards I felt the life-buoy floating 
by me. 

: This gave me fresh life and hope, and, as I fortunately knew 
the proper way to get on a service life-buoy, I was able to get 


myself on it without capsizing, as too often happens—an accident 


which often causes a man’s life to be lost who might otherwise be 
saved. 

I raised myself as high out of the water as I dared, and tried to 
pierce the thick fog which surrounded me, but could not see a 
single thing; and I shouted as long and shrilly as I could in the 
hope that some one might hear me, but no answer came to my 
cries, and in my endeavour to make my voice as loud as possible I 
relaxed my grasp of the life-buoy and slipped off it. 

I found that getting on it again taxed my strength, which was 
fast leaving me, severely, and I began to fear that before long I 
should become so weak that I would not be able to keep my hold 
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As I was trying to arrange my arms over the crossbar between the 
two hollow copper globes which give the floating power to the service 
pattern of life-buoy, I felt that, hanging to the standard, there was a 
piece of seizing stuff about a couple of fathoms in length. I managed 
to get hold of my knife, which fortunately was fast to a lanyard 
round my neck, and cut the seizing stuff into two pieces, and 
managed to lash myself to the crossbar under the armpits, so that 
my mouth was about ten inches above the water ; and then I knew 
that, if the wind that had fallen when the fog had come down did 
not get up again, I was safe as long as I could endure the soaking 
and exposure. 

I now tried to listen as intensely as possible for the sound of 
the boats, which I could not believe would give up their search 
for me until at least they had found the life-buoy ; and occasionally 
I heard the cheep of oars in the rowlocks, and could hear the 
officers of the boats hailing each other to know if they had seen 
anything of me, and also asking if they could make out the 
direction in which the squadron was. 

In the darkness and fog, they could not possibly see me, 
though they must once or twice have passed not more than a 
hundred yards from where I was on the buoy. I tried to hail 
them, but found that I had completely lost my voice and could 
not get a sound past my lips; and then the desperate idea occurred 
to me to cut myself adrift from the buoy and endeavour to swim 
after them, but my hands were so sodden that fortunately I could 
not cut the lashing, and had to resign myself to a condition of 
passive endurance. 

The time seemed to me to pass slowly and heavily, and I could 
do nothing for myself except to try to pray that I might be saved, 
or that, if, as seemed most probable, I was fated to die lashed to 
the buoy, that I might find forgiveness for my sins; and a sermon 
preached the Sunday before by our padre, whom I now to my sorrow 
remembered I had often laughed at, came to my mind, in which he had 
told us of the infinite mercy of God, and how it was never too late, 
while there was life, to seek for forgiveness of our sins. Like most 
sailors, I had led a careless and apparently irreligious life, but also, 
thank God, like most, the sins that [had committed had been more 
the outcome of thoughtlessness and carelessness than of premeditated 
evil, and I felt that there might be still hope for me in the next 
world, if there was not any in this, as certainly seemed the case, 
when I heard guns fired, and soon after a boat passing at not more 
than fifty yards from me, and the voice of the midshipman saying 
to the cockswain, ‘There they are recalling us. I suppose one of 
the other boats has found him, or the buoy. Give way, my lads, and 
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get on board; it is now eleven o’clock, and poor Mason fell over- 
board soon after four—seven hours ago; I am afraid he must be 
drowned ;’ and then I heard the cockswain, who was my top and 
watch-mate, say, ‘ Yes, sir, I’m afraid there’s no chance for him. 
He was good topmate and a smart seaman. God have mercy on 
him !’ 

I tried all in my power to call to them, but my tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth and I could not get a sound out, though I 
strove my utmost; and as I heard the boat rapidly leaving my 
neighbourhood, I felt that I was indeed ‘ abandoned,’ and it is, I 
think, no shame to my manhood that scalding tears forced their 
way from my eyes. 

I felt that now indeed there was no hope, and believe that, if I 
could have cut the lashing that bound me to the buoy, I would 
have done so and have at once ended my life and my sufferings. 
Up to this, though I had felt cold and numbed, I had not felt any 
pain, but now the seizing stuff began to cut and chafe my body, 
and at times I felt as if I was encircled with a rod of red-hot 
iron. 

This physical suffering to sone extent, though it may seem 
curious, seemed to relieve my mental anguish, though when I thought 
of my widowed mother and little sister, who mainly depended on 
my allotment of my half-pay for their subsistence, and who, now 
that they would be deprived of that resource, would have to seek 
the cold shelter of the workhouse, my grief became almost more 
bitter than I could bear. 

The time too, which my varying hopes and fears, my moods 
of despondence and expectation, had caused to pass comparatively 
fast, now dragged itself out with leaden steps; and when the 
dawning came, and I found myself floating alone on a calm sea, 
without a sail or ship in sight, I felt as if I had passed ana on 
my frail support. 

I had by this become so numbed that I no longer felt any 
pain, though I thought that even the most excruciating agony 
would be more supportable than the feeling I had that all my 
body was dead and only my head was alive, and that my brain 
was stimulated into unnatural vivacity. 

But my trials, or the worst of them, had not come ; for presently 
some big fish came against my legs, and I became possessed of a 
fear that I would be devoured piecemeal while still alive and 
utterly helpless and powerless to defend myself. 

Soon, too, sea-birds began to swoop and circle round me, and: I 
was afraid that they would settle on me and peck my eyes out, or 
attack my head with their hard beaks. Round and round they 
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flew, and, though I tried to close my eyes to shut them out from my 
sight, they possessed such a dread fascination that I could not help 
riveting my gaze upon them. 

I tried to raise my arms to frighten them away, but found 
that all power bad departed from them, and I could not lift them 
over my head; and soon I had to pay the penalty for having 
attempted to move them, for I was seized with most racking 
cramps which I could do nothing to ease ; it would have been some 
relief if I could have managed to groan or cry out, but my lips 
were dry and parched, and my tongue swollen, and I could not utter 
a sound, and the pangs of consuming thirst were adding to my 
torments, and the only effect of my ineffectual efforts to moan or 
ery were that my lips cracked, and soon, from the very agony of 
my pain, I, though hitierto I had been chilled to the very marrow, 
became the victim of intense heat, and heavy drops of perspiration 
rolled down my face and burnt like vitriol. 

Notwithstanding the intensity of my suffering, the gulls still 
fascinated my gaze, and I watched them as they circled slowly 
round and round, and now almost prayed that they might attack 
me, as it seemed as if anything that could happen to me would be 
a change and a relief to the intensity and acuteness of my agony. 

But this was not to be, and they settled down on the surface 
of the glassy water and watched me as they floated quietly, and 
their eyes seemed to have in them an intensity of enjoyment as 
they gloated over me and watched for the moment when my death 
would render me their lawful prey. 

I knew that death could not be near, though I longed and 
prayed for it for a release from my sufferings which seemed to 
have reached their acme; but this was not so, for presently I was 
turned round so that I faced the rising sun which poured full in 
my face, its rays being supplemented by the reflection from the 
surface of the sea, and though I tried to close my eyes I could 
not, and my brain seemed to be turned into a mass of molten iron 
and throbbed as if it would burst my skull. 

I still saw the gulls, but to my imagination they now became 
demons, and I thought that I was dead and in hell. 

Mad sensations and ideas kept passing across my mind, and 
I seemed to be enduring an eternity of punishment of which no 
human words can give any idea. Though my physical pain was 
so great and extreme, my mental torture was still more exquisite, 
for I believed thoroughly that I was in hell, and that never, never, 
could I find any relief. The reflection of the sun on the water to 
my fevered brain seemed to be flames, and I believed myself con- 
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demned for all eternity to float in a sea of fire and to suffer 
without hope. 

How long this continued I cannot say, but the piercing gaze 
of the gulls apparently intensified, and they rose from the water, 
or rather it appeared to me that devils in a fiery lake were 
approaching to attack me, when something in my head seemed to 
give way, and I became insensible. 

The next thing that I remember was finding myself bandaged 
and swathed lying in a bunk under the forecastle of the steamer 
‘ Ararat.’ I could not move hand or foot, and could not understand 
where I was, or what had occurred, and, in a voice which seemed 
to me that of another per:on, I said, ‘Where am I? What is the 
matter with me?’ 

A strange face looked over me, and the owner said, ‘ You must 
be quiet ; you have been picked up by the “ Ararat.” I will send for 
the doctor ;’ and I heard him say, ‘ Jim, here’s that poor fellow 
we've picked up talking; pass the word for the doctor.’ 

The doctor soon appeared, and putting his hand on my face, 
which I felt was all flayed and sore, said, ‘ He’ll do now, but it has 
been a narrow shave.’ 

I tried to speak to him, but could scarcely form the words I 
wished to say ; and he told me to keep quiet and that I should soon 
be all right ; and with a teaspoon he put some medicine between 
my lips and sat by my side till I fell asleep. 

When I next awoke I found myself stronger, but both hungry 
and thirsty; and the man who had been told off to watch by me 
fed me with some soup which he had ready, and which he had 
been told to give me the moment I opened my eyes. 

The doctor came again as soon as he heard that I was awake, 
and pronounced me strong enough to have the bandages and 
dressings which he had put on me removed and replaced. Up to 
this I had felt no pain, but now I found that the lashing and the 
life-buoy had chafed me deeply, and that my face and lips were a 
mass of sores, while all my skin was so sodden and soft that it 
peeled off me in great masses, leaving me quite raw and tender. 

At the same time that my sensations were renewed, my memory 
came back to me, the sufferings that I had undergone recurred to 
my mind, and I said, ‘ How is it that I have escaped from hell? 
Is this heaven, or where ?’ 

The doctor, who.was busy putting salve on my wounds and sores 
and packing me in cotton wool, said, ‘ Now, my poor fellow, don’t 
talk; you have been picked up; thank God that you are alive, for 
another half-hour must have finished you; but now you will soon 
be all right, and in two or three days you will be able to get about 
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again, and there will be time enough to think about all you have 
gone through and what you are to do.’ 

He soon had me packed up like a mummy, and, telling the man 
who was watching me to keep me quiet and to feed me from time 
to time, he again left me. 

For two or three days I remained in a sort of dreamy state. I 
remember people passing to and fro, and being fed, and I suppose 
I must have slept most of the time; but at last the doctor un- 
packed me again and found that, except the deeper of my wounds 
and sores, my skin had resumed its normal condition, and I was 
able to wear clothes which were provided for me. As soon as I 
was dressed I was taken up on the poop, where the captain and 
officers of the ‘ Ararat’ were anxious to hear my tale. I told them, 
as best I could, what had happened; and as I was able to fix the 
day on which I fell overboard as a Wednesday from its having 
been ‘ General Quarters day,’! I found that I must have been two 
whole nights, a day and a part of another, floating on the life-buoy, 
as [ was picked up on Friday at two in the afternoon ; but fortu- 
nately I must have lost my consciousness early on the morning of 
the Thursday, or it was impossible that mind or body could have 
sustained any longer the torture to which I was subjected. 

The doctor said indeed that a blood-vessel in my head had given 
way, and that it was a most marvellous thing that it had not killed 
me. 
When I came to myself, the ‘ Ararat’ was at Cadiz, and the 
consul, having been acquainted with my case, said that the best 
thing for me to do was to go home in her as soon as she had com- 
pleted her cargo, and this was accordingly agreed to by her captain. 
I found, on inquiring as to how I was seen or noticed by the people 
on board the ‘ Ararat,’ that the gulls which to me had seemed like 
demons were in reality my friends, for their wheeling and circling 
around me and the life-buoy had caused the officer of the watch 
to turn his glass in my direction, and, seeing a navy life-buoy, 
he reported it to the captain, who gave orders for him to steer 
towards it. When they got near and saw a man on the buoy, the 
excitement on board the ‘ Ararat’ became intense, and a boat was 
lowered, in which Dr. Stevenson, who was a passenger to Cadiz, 
jumped, rightly judging that he might prove of use. 

At first they thought that they had only found a corpse, and 
some of the boat’s crew were for cutting my body adrift from the 
buoy and letting me sink; but the doctor said he would examine 


1 General Quarters is the weekly drill at clearing ship for action and exercise of 
all the crew at great guns, &c. 
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me carefully, and tinough, as he afterwards owned, he at first did 
not believe it to be possible that I was alive, he had me taken on 
board, where, after much trouble, he detected some signs of latent 
vitality, and by his skill and care restored me to this world. 
His kindness did not stop with curing my body, for he gave me 
a couple of suits of clothes and some money, and to his kind- 
ness and charity L will be beholden all the days of my life. 

At last the ‘ Ararat’ had her cargo on board and sailed for Eng- 
land, and in a few days we arrived in Plymouth Sound; I, by this 
time, with the exception that my eyes were somewhat weak and 
painful, being completely restored to health. 

As we steamed into the Sound we passed through the Channel 
squadron coming in under sail, and as soon as they had anchored 
the captain of the ‘ Ararat’ ordered a boat to be manned to take 
me and the life-buoy on hoard my ship. 

The boat was seen to be bringing the life-buoy, but, as I was 
dressed in Spanish clothes and had a green shade over my eyes, 
I was not recognised, and when I got up on deck the first man who 
recognised me said, ‘ Why, here is the ghost of Tom Mason that was 
drowned !’ and fell down ina fit. A buzz of excitement ran through 
the ship, and, though all hands were busy mooring ship, the word 
went round that I was on board in a moment. 

The commander told the fourth lieutenant, who was on the 
quarter-deck, to find outall about my story and to send to the pay- 
master to have a receipt made out for me and the life-buoy. 

The doctor and his assistants, who had gone to the sickbay, 
where the man who had fallen down in a fit had been taken, sent 
a message that if I were ill I should be told to go there at oncé; 
and as the commander thought that my presence on the quarter- 
deck only disturbed the men from their work, he at once ordered 
me to comply with the doctor’s wishes. The doctor carefully 
cross-questioned me as to my adventures, and I learned that even 
after I had heard the boats passing at eleven o’clock on the 
Wednesday night, the search had been kept up for some hours, and 
that the squadron, which had been got under steam during the 
night, spread out at daybreak to search for me or the life-buoy; 
but what was the saddest thing of all was, that when a signal gun 
was ordered to be fired from the forecastle to recall the boats, one 
of the forecastlemen, who had washed a blue frock out on the sly 
and hung it to the sheer pole of the fore-rigging to dry in front of 
the muzzle of the signal gun, slipped out to get-it and said nothing 
for fear of being punished for washing clothes at wrong times, and, 
being before the gun when it was fired, was blown away. 

‘You see,’ said the doctor to me, ‘one poor fellow has lost 
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his life over your falling overboard, and here is another seriously 
ill through your coming back ; you may just remember all your life 
what mercy has been shown to you.’ The chaplain, who had also 
come to the sickbay, told me how thankful I should be for having 
been preserved, and afterwards he wrote down from what I told 
him this description of my experiences on a life-buoy. 

I was soon reported fit for duty by the doctor, but when I 
returned to my w2'k it was found that my nerve was so utterly 
destroyed by what I had gone through that I was unable to go 
aloft and had to be taken out of a top and sent down to assist the 
yeoman of store rooms; and soon after, the rating of captain of the 
mast being vacant, it was given to me, and I came to do duty on 
the maindeck. Fortunately my mother never heard of my having 
been overboard till I was safe, and was spared the sorrow of mourn- 
ing for me as dead while I was still alive, and I was able myself to 
tell her the story of how I fell overboard, was abandoned, and saved. 


Vv. LOVETT CAMERON. 

















Mr. Pierrepont’s AMepentance. 


I. 


Ir was with some reluctance that the Rev. Noel Pierrepont, B.D., 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, resolved to spend his summer 
vacation at Peddington-on-Sea, in Dorsetshire. 

For, after all, what chance is there of picking up anything 
really good anywhere in England? You may get a denarius or 
two of the lower empire, to be sure, or even a fairly preserved 
Hadrian or Constantine, ploughed up by a farmer near the buried 
ruins of some forgotten villa: those common things, of course, 
turn up in more or less abundance pretty nearly everywhere. But 
for anything of any genuine value or interest, now, anything 
worthy to fill up a gap in Mr. Pierrepont’s admirable series of 
the imperial Roman coinage, for example, why, naturally a man 
must go to hunt among the remotest villages in Italy or Greece, or 
Spain or Illyria. Those are the only places where a collector of 
native discrimination and small means can still pick up real ac- 
quisitions. You don’t want to pay a lot of money for your coins, 
of course; you want to discover them, as it were, in out-of-the-way 
corners, where people even now continue to estimate a Gordian or 
an Elagabalus (poor souls) at its bare weight in gold or silver. 
That is undoubtedly the one practicable way in which a person of 
limited income, competent knowledge, and nice tastes, can gather 
together anything worth calling a decent collection. 

For fifteen years the Rev. Noel Pierrepont had steadily pro- 
ceeded upon this definite plan of action. While he was still an 
undergraduate he had intuitively perceived that his true function 
in life lay in the direction of collecting imperial Roman coins and 
medals; and he had followed that function ever since with un- 
wearying devotion. While other men of his time were breaking 
new ground and their own necks upon the frozen Matterhorn, 
covering themselves with glory and with unpleasantly boiling spray 
beside the Great Geyser, or suffering qualms of conscience and of 
intense sea-sickness among the outer Hebrides, Noel Pierrepont 
was tracking a rare Constantius Chlorus through the outlying 
hamlets of the Apennines, or beating for undoubted gold Vespasians 
among the wildest recesses of Calabria and the Abruzzi. The 
consequence was that, by the time he was thirty-five, the enthusi- 
astic hunter had managed to accumulate the very finest collection 
of the imperial Roman coinage in the whole University. 
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Still, there are thorns on every rose, drops of bitterness in 
every cup. The Rev. Noel P.errepont’s rose had two thorns; his 
cup had two drops of modest, but perfectly distinguishable, bitter- 
ness. The first was the fact that that fellow Markham, of Downing, 
had got a most: remarkable aureus of Trajan, bearing the impress 
of the mint at York, and as yet absolutely unique among the 
collections of Europe. The second was, that medical advice pre- 
vented him in future from going to Italy at any time of year except 
in the Christmas or Easter vacations. 

Markham, of Downing! It was tooridiculous. If he had been 
a Johnian, now, or even a Christ’s man; but Markham, of Down- 
ing! Mr. Pierrepont loved to gloat upon the insignificance of 
the possessor of that unique Trajan. Well, well; please Heaven, 
he would yet go abroad every Christmas and Easter, and ransack 
the last corners of Europe, Asia, and Africa (unfortunately the Roman 
empire did not at any time extend to America as well), rather than 
suffer himself to be calmly beaten by a Markham, of Downing! 

So he took Mrs. Budge’s lodgings on the Marine Parade at 
Peddington-on-Sea, with much reluctance, and prepared to waste 
an entire long vacation in the fruitless attempt to pick up anything 
worth speaking of in our too much hunted and too fully explored 
England. 

Noel Pierrepont was a clever and an experienced hand, and he 
knew his function far too well to begin by asking ostentatious 


questions whether anybody had any old coins anywhere in the 


neighbourhood. That, of course, would excite attention, and would 
make people ask a high price for whatever they happened to be 
possessed of. Noel Pierrepont’s plan was a far more cautious and 
unobtrusive one. He made friends with absolutely everybody 
everywhere ; he went into their houses in a most cordial fashion ; 
he cast his eyes about haphazard, to see if there were any old coins 
kept on the mantel-shelf in a cup or saucer; he inspected them 
casually, when found, with off-hand curiosity ; and if he saw any- 
thing he cared to ask about, he inquired in the most careless way, 
first, whether they minded his taking it, and, secondly, how much 
they would like to sell it for. If people demurred or wanted to 
haggle, he dropped the subject immediately with perfect in:'i Ter- 
ence, and said it didn’t really matter, having learned by experience 
that they were sure to reopen the question of their own accord 
the very next time they happened to meet him. If ever you wish 
particularly to buy anything from country people, be sure you 
make as though you didn’t care for it. Once let them know it 
has any value in your eyes, and they make up their minds immedi- 
ately that it’s worth ten thousand pounds at least, and that you 
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want to buy it from them to sell it again, for a hundred times 
what you gave for it, to the authorities at South Kensington or the 
trustees of the British Museum. 


II. 


JostaH PuppicomBE, Esquire, J.P., Mayor of Peddington, was 
a very mighty and important personage. As a corn-chandler he 
was well known through all the country side for miles and miles 
ground: as a munificent dispenser of social hospitality he was con- 
sidered second to nobody in the whole parish. Especially had Mr. 
Puddicombe, as becomes a mayor, a marked and decided weak- 
ness for the society of the clergy. It was not remarkable, therefore, 
that when a few days later the Rev. Noel Pierrepont, B.D., took 
a seat accidentally beside him on one of the Parade benches, and 
entered into an animated conversation on the beauty and salubrity 
of the town of Peddington, Mr. Puddicombe should have felt im- 
mediately charmed and flattered. A very intelligent gentleman, 
really, this parson, and with a very good taste indeed on the im- 
portant question of natural scenery. (Mr. Puddicombe had real 
estate to let in building lots on the east side of Coronation Terrace. ) 

‘A good map of Peddington, sir?’ Mr. Puddicombe murmured 
complacently, in reply to an inquiry of his new companion. ‘A 
good map of the parish of Peddington? There’s only one good 
map of the parish to be seen anywhere, and that ’s the one in my 
possession, drawn up for the purpose of the Tithe Commutation. 
If I might venture to invite you to step round to my little place, 
now, I should be very happy to show you the Tithe Commutation 
map of Peddington,’ 

Noel Pierrepont was charmed at the opportunity. ‘ You're 
very kind,’ he answered, delighted. ‘If you'll allow me, I'll step 
round with you this very minute.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe’s little place had a drawing-room of an essen- 
tially bourgeois order, with a stuffy odour, suggestive of the idea 
that it was never used familiarly except on Sundays; and its chairs 
presented an uncomfortable appearance of being excessively draped 
in very new and shiny chintz coverings. But Noel Pierrepont 
was not inclined to be severely critical upon these minor matters; 
for the very moment he entered the room, his eye fell at once upon 
an old-fashioned rose-wood chiffonier, or cabinet, on whose middle 
shelf he beheld with a gleam of joyful anticipation a common 
cracked china saucer, containing some dozen or so rusty-looking 
coins. 

The very sight of an unexamined coin was enough to put Noel 
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Pierrepont immediately on tenter-hooks of suspense and expecta- 
tion; but long practice had taught him successfully to conceal his 
‘agitation ; and he pretended to be listening intently to Mr. Josiah 
Puddicombe’s lengthy explanation of the respective boundaries of 
the borough, the parish, the manor, and the commissioners’ district 
as exhibited on the map, while he was really peeping round the 
corner all the time to see whether he could make out the nature 
of the coins in the little cracked china saucer. At last, however, 
Mr. Puddicombe’s disquisition came to a slow and lingering end; 
and then Noel Pierrepont was able with due obliqueness delicately 
to approach the vital subject of the contents of the cabinet. 

‘Some nice old china you’ve got here, I see, Mr. Puddicombe,’ 
he said, walking over towards it as carelessly as possible. ‘ Old 
family heirlooms, I’ve no doubt, of your own or Mrs. Puddicombe’s. 
Very delightful pursuit, to be sure, to collect old china. You're 
not a connoisseur? Dear me, you surprise me. And that pretty 
little saucer over there in the corner; I observe there are some 
bits of coins in it. Quite a collection you've got altogether, with 
your china and your ivory and your glass-ware. The key’s in the 
cabinet, I notice: will you allow me to examine your treasures ? 
Thank you, thank you; I’m interested in all these old-fashioned 
things, you know, and like to have a good look at them.’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ Mr. Puddicombe answered, quite enchanted at 
his visitor’s condescension. ‘I don’t know that there ’s anything 
there worth your notice, sir, but Mrs. Puddicombe considers the 
china’s good of its sort, and very ancient.’ 

Noel Pierrepont scanned the different articles one by one with 
well-pretended interest, taking them each in his hand inquiringly, 
until at last he came to the cracked china saucer, which formed 
the real goal of the entire examination. The coins within might 
have numbered perhaps a couple of dozen, and the experienced 
eye of the Cambridge parson showed him at once that the greater 
part of them were absolutely valueless. An Italian piece of fifty 
centesimi; a battered Austrian nickel six-kreuzer ; an American 
three-cent bit with a hole drilled through it ; a couple of Chinese 
cash of the common centre-perforated character ; a sixpence of 
George II., partially obliterated—that was the staple of Mr. 
Puddicombe’s little collection. But down at the very bottom of 
all lay a single brassy-looking coin with a raised head in high 
relief upon it, which Noel Pierrepont recognised at once, in spite 
of its accumulated dirt and griminess, as true Roman gold, a 
genuine aureus of the Imperial period. Had he yielded to his 
natural impulse, he would have pounced upon it as an eagle 
pounces from above upon its prey ; but he knew how to control his 
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emotion, and not a muscle of his face moved for one second as he 
took it up gingerly between his finger and thumb, and proceeded 
with the utmost show of careless deliberation to examine closely 
its image and superscription :— 

IMP. TRAJANO. AUG. GER. DAC. PONT, MAX. TR. POT. COS. VII. 


Great heavens, could it be? The room whirled round with 
him as he gazed upon it in speechless admiration. The exact 
counterpart of that fellow Markham’s hitherto unique aureus of 
Trajan ! 

The expression for Pontifici Maximo was not P. M., as on most, 
Trajans, but PONT. MAX., as on the very remarkablé Markham 
exemplar. 

Nobody but a collector can adequately realise the mingled 
joy and hope, and fear and agony, of Noel Pierrepont at that 
critical moment. He had found it, he had found it, the identical 
aureus: it lay there indisputable and undeniable, in the hollow of 
his hand ; a finer and better preserved specimen, in fact, than even 
Markham’s beautiful original. He had found it, and he actually 
held it in his own keeping; but how long would he be permitted 
to enjoy it? Would Mr. Puddicombe be induced to part with it ? 
Did he know its real value? Had he noticed any possible start of 
surprise or delight on Noel Pierrepont’s usually impassive face, as 
he recognised the sight of that grand desideratum? These were 
the questions the parson was anxiously asking himself, while he 
pretended to be examining the Chinese cash with the intensest 
interest ; for of course he had laid down the Trajan immediately 
with well-affected nonchalance the moment he perceived its real 
value. 

‘Would you care to sell these funny little Chinese things with 
the square holes in the middle, Mr. Puddicombe?’ Noel Pierre- 
pont asked casually, turning them over in his hands with the 
merest amateur curiosity. ‘I shouldn’t mind giving you a shilling 
apiece all round for the whole lot, if you wish to part with them.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe’s broad unintelligent bourgeois face assumed 
at once a delicious expression of the profoundest cunning. ‘ Why, 
no, sir, no,’ he answered, smiling blandly a corn-chandling smile 
of deep commercial wisdom. ‘I don’t want to get rid of them, 
you know. Of course, if they’re worth that to you, they’re worth 
that to me, aren’t they, naturally ?’ 

‘That doesn’t at all follow,’ Noel Pierrepont replied in an 
unconcerned tone, laying down the saucer at once as though the 
subject were dismissed, and taking up a set of Indian boxes, one 
inside the other, ad infinitum. ‘A thing may be interesting to 
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one man in one way of life, and of no value to another whose 
habits and tastes are entirely different. You have a good many 
Oriental things here, I see, among your little treasures. How did 
you pick them up? Have you ever been in India or China?’ 

Mr. Puddicombe had never in his life been farther than 
London, which he regarded as practically the end of\all things: 
but nothing flatters such stay-at-home people more than to have 
it thought, or even hinted, that they may perhaps have travelled 
widely. Noel Pierrepont was aware of this slight human weakness, 
and played upon it intentionally with consummate skill. ‘No, 
sir,’ Mr, Puddicombe answered, his bursting waistcoat expanding 
visibly at the flattering suggestion. ‘I’ve never been in those 
parts myself, having been kept at home a good deal, you see, by 
my important municipal duties; but my nephew, in Green’s ser- 
vice, Captain Puddicombe, of the Amelia, of London—he’s brought 
me home a good many things of one sort or another from his 
different voyages.’ 

‘I see,’ the parson murmured quietly. ‘ And this dirty-looking 
old coin over here now’— his heart smote him that he should so 
blaspheme the precious aureus, which he took up tenderly and 
respectfully as he spoke, between his thumb and finger—‘ did 
your nephew bring you that from one of his voyages, Mr. Puddi- 
combe? I should think not. That’s probably a mere local relic 
of the Peddington neighbourhood, isn’t it?’ 

‘Which? The brass penny? It is, sir,’ the mayor assented 
wisely, fumbling about with the golden guinea on his old-fashioned 
watch-chain. ‘It is. It was found in a crock on Redlands Hill, 
by a common ploughboy—a mere lout of a fellow who understood 
nothing on earth about these matters—together with a lot of 
silver coins of the time (I think) of Julius Cesar. Or, let me 
see,’ Mr. Puddicombe went on, reflectively correcting himself: 
‘was it Oliver Cromwell? Julius Casar—Oliver Cromwell? I 
don’t rightly remember now exactly which it was, just this 
minute: but I know, anyhow, it was certainly either one or the 
other.’ 

‘It couldn’t have been Julius Casar—if you refer to the 
Dictator Caius,’ Noel Pierrepont put in quietly; ‘ because the 
brass penny, as you call it, is a good deal later in date, I observe, 
than the days of the Dictator.’ 

‘Ah, then it was Oliver Cromwell, as I thought,’ Mr. Puddi- 
combe repeated, with his wisest magisterial expression of counte- 
nance. ‘To be sure; I mind it well now: a lot of silver coins of 
Oliver Cromwell, with this brass penny stuck in on top among 
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them. He melted down the silver himself, to avoid suspicion, 
and he gave me the brass penny.’ 

Melted down the silver himself! Melted down an entire 
crockful of denarii of the upper empire, including, no doubt, a 
whole heap of Nervas, and Hadrians, and Tituses, for the sake of 
the metal, the mere base filthy lucre! Can such things be! And 
in the nineteenth century! The bare idea of it was too shocking 
to think upon. But the aureus, the aureus at least was safe, 
thanks to its heavy coating of dirt, which made its fine gold be 
easily mistaken for brass of the brassiest: the aureus at least was 
safe, and for its sake—for its dear sake—Noel Pierrepont consented 
a little while still further to dissimulate. That precious coin must 
be redeemed at all hazards from the hands of this wretched Vandal 
of a Puddicombe: this being in outer human form who, neverthe- 
less, calmly attributed an almost unique and exquisite Trajan 
to the degenerate days of Oliver Cromwell. Noel Pierrepont’s 
religious emotions were profoundly stirred within him by this 
horrid incident to their very deepest and inmost recesses. 

¢T should rather like this little coin, Mr. Puddicombe,’ he said 
blandly, holding it up in a suggestive way, as though he meant to 
consign it forthwith to oblivion in his waistcoat pocket. ‘ You 
wouldn’t object to my taking it, would you, just as a small me- 
mento of my very enjoyable stay at Peddington? It has a certain 
local interest, of course, from its having been discovered in the 
immediate neighbourhood.’ 

The parson said it persuasively and gracefully, with a smile 
that would have melted at once the stern heart of a Calabrian 
peasant, and dissolved his lips into a polite remark to the effect 
that the coin was most unreservedly at the Excellency’s disposal. 
But Josiah Puddicombe was made of different metal. Noel 
Pierrepont had simply miscalculated his man. Give away a 
worthless brass penny to a chance acquaintance, all for nothing ? 
Never, never, never! The bare idea was absolutely preposterous. 
Mr. Puddicombe smiled the hard commercial smile of a man that 
you don’t get over, and answered concisely : ‘ Why, no, sir ; I don’t 
want to give it away. And if it comes to that, what’s found at 
Peddington is more to me a great deal than it is to you, sir.’ 

‘Noel Pierrepont drew a long breath, very silently. It was 
clear that free gift was absolutely out of the question. He must 
have recourse to the second and more perilous expedient—purchase. 
‘Would you care to sell it?’ he asked, still with as casual a tone 
as possible. When you once let an ignorant man know that an 
antique or a curiosity has value, you rouse his cupidity and his 
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dull imagination, and Heaven only knows to what lengths they 
may finally lead him. 

Mr. Puddicombe pursed up his lips with ineffable wisdom, 
and answered shortly, ‘If the penny ’s worth anything, sir, I may 
as well get the advantage of it myself as let you get it, it strikes 
me.’ 

Now Noel Pierrepont knew his function far too well to persist 
any further in the matter at that moment. ‘I see you’re a good 
business man, Mr. Puddicombe,’ he said, with a feeble attempt at 
smiling gracefully. ‘ You won’t sell your goods without knowing 
their full value. Well, that’s a very pretty little Japanese vase 
over yonder. Was that one of your nephew’s presents too ?’ 

And so the conversation glided off imperceptibly to other 
things, and Noel Pierrepont was fain to go away unappeased that 
morning, leaving the priceless aureus locked up carefully among 
the Chinese cash and the Austrian kreuzers in Mr. Puddicombe’s 
old-fashioned cabinet. 


III. 


For the next fortnight or so Noel Pierrepont’s mind had no 
peace about that magnificent Trajan. He lay awake at night and 
terrified himself with awful pictures of what might easily happen 
to it, even now, after he had once seen and recognised it. A child 
might take it out and lose it in playing with it. A careless ser- 
vant might throw it away together with the whole saucerful. A 
fire might break out at Mr. Puddicombe’s any evening, and reduce 
the exquisite thing to a mere sordid mass of common marketable 
yellow metal. It was too terrible, too tantalising; and in his 
fears for its safety Noel Pierrepont almost decided to go round 
some morning and tell Mr. Puddicombe the real value of his brass 
penny. That, of course, would make it quite impossible for him 
to possess the aureus himself, for he could never afford to pay 
the full price for it; but it would at least preserve the precious 
coin from being lost or destroyed out of pure wantonness. Such 
magnanimity, however, involved a profound depth of disinterested- 
ness of which Noel Pierrepont felt himself hardly capable. 

Meanwhile, day after day the Cambridge fellow called 
assiduously at the mayor’s house to make quite sure that the 
priceless aureus was still safe and sound in its cracked china saucer. 
Mr. Puddicombe was quite enchanted ; the strange parson from 
Cambridge evidently appreciated the lucidity and value of his 
political and municipal opinions. Mrs. Puddicombe was equally 
delighted : she was quite certain that that very eligible Mr. 
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Pierrepont had fixed his eye at once on dear Eugenia. But Noel 
Pierrepont himself had fixed his eye only on the aureus in the 
cabinet ; and, so long as he could see that that was quite safe in 
its temporary hiding-place, he troubled his head very little about 
the Puddicombes or all their other belongings. 

At the end of a fortnight, however, it so happened that one 
morning the ardent collector had called in to gaze upon the object 
of his affection in its glass case, and was informed that Mr. 
Puddicombe would not be able to see him for half an hour. He 
had just gone down to the Town Hall to hear a serious case of 
petty larceny. Mrs. Puddicombe was engaged (her hair being 
still in curl-papers). Would Mr. Pierrepont take up the Standard 
until Mr. Puddicombe was relieved for the time being from his 
pressing magisterial duties ? 

Noel Pierrepont took up the paper languidly as he was re- 
quested, but his eyes kept wandering away in a restless fashion 
towards the cracked sat.cer over in the corner, in the little cabinet. 
He couldn’t keep them away from it; he knew he was coveting his 
neighbour's goods, but the temptation to look at it gradually and 
surely overcame him. By-and-by, he rose slowly, and went over 
to the cabinet to have a second glance at the precious aureus. 
He could see it through the glass pretty well, but he wanted to 
handle it, to make certain of it, to reassure himself that it was really 
and truly the Markham Trajan, with the pont. Max. and the York 
mint mark, and no base or spuriousimitation. So after pondering 
for a moment beside the glass doors, he turned the key furtively 
_ in the lock, opened the cabinet, and took out the coveted aureus, 

What a beautiful coin it was, to be sure; and what a shame 
to think it should be hidden away in the vulgar drawing-room of 
a man called Puddicombe! It ought to be lying in some intelli- 
gent collector’s cases ; some collector who could appreciate and ad- 
mire it; some one who knew the value of a rare Trajan; in short, 
Noel Pierrepont. A man called Puddicombe had no right to 
possess such a treasure! He ought never to have had it ; it wasn’t 
ever really his; he oughtn’t now to be allowed to keep it. If one 
took it away quietly without saying a word, he would never miss 
it. After six months, perhaps, he would look among the Chinese 
cash brought over by Skipper Puddicombe, of the Amelia, of London, 
and notice in a vague sort of way that he didn’t see the brass 
penny. But if he, Noel Pierrepont, quietly transferred it without 
a word to his own waistcoat pocket, that would be the best 
possible way of getting the coin placed in the right position for 
being intelligently admired and appreciated. 

A great many people would call it stealing; a great many 
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more would be incapable of understanding the strength of the 
temptation. But Noel Pierrepont looked upon it quite otherwise. 
In the heat of his enthusiasm for imperial coins in general, and 
for the duplicate Markham Trajan in particular, he reflected to 
himself that the coin was after all originally the property of the 
person who had hidden it; and when it was rediscovered, the law 
of England made it over to the lord of the manor, while the jus 
nature clearly pointed out that it should not be permitted to 
fall into the hands of a man of the name of Puidicombe. If he 
were to slip it into his waistcoat pocket, he would but be restoring 
it toits proper purpose, as a specimen of the exquisite numismatic 
art of the best and purest imperial period. 

It was an awful temptation, truly. Noel Pierrepont stood 
gazing intently upon that coveted aureus with all his eyes, and 
reflecting to himself how much the interests of learning positively 
demanded that he should appropriate it. He gloated over the 
beautiful head in high relief: he longed to see it shining with 
pure yellow gold in his own dainty velvet-lined cases, . . Should 
he pocket it? Should he not? ... Would it be wrong? ... 
Would it not rather be supreme justice? . . . Should he com- 
municate with the lord of the manor, whose property it legally 
was? ... Noel Pierrepont faltered and hesitated. © 

Hark! . . . What was that? . . . Steps upon the stairs! Mrs. 
Puddicombe, no doubt, coming down to entertain him! Only a 
moment was left for reflection. He must decide at once; now or 
never. One, two,three ; his heart was beating violently. . . . The 
steps came faster! He would be caught with the doors of the 
cabinet open. It was too late now to draw back or reconsider the 
question. With a sudden jerk he shut and locked thedoors. The 
interests of learning had finally triumphed. The aureus was 
lying safely where it ought to be lying—in Noel Pierrepont’s right- 
hand waistcoat pocket ! 

If you think too harshly of him for it, that is because you have 
never yourself collected the gold and silver Roman coinage of the 
best imperial period. 


IV. 


Noex Pierrepont had scarcely had time to get back to his 
seat on the chintz-covered ottoman in the centre of the room 
when the door opened, and in walked 





Not Mrs. Puddicombe. No; nor yet Miss Eugenia. Neither 
ofthem. But a very beautiful, modest-looking girl whom Noel 
Pierrepont had never yet set eyes upon. She was about twenty, 
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delicate of feature, and a lady in her carriage and manner, but 
timid and frightened to an almost painful degree. Noel Pierrepont 
observed at once that she was very pretty; and even with the 
aureus of Trajan burning in his pocket, he couldn’t help feeling 
interested in her at first sight, she looked so sweet, and shrinking, 
and girlish. 

‘Mrs. Puddicombe asked me to come down and entertain you 
till she was ready,’ the girl said, blushing like a wild rose as Noel 
stepped forward and bowed to her respectfully. ‘ She ‘ll come down 
herself the moment she’s able.’ 

‘You're not one of the Miss Puddicomhes, I imagine,’ Noel 
answered with a deferential wave of his hand toward the ottoman— 
for the pretty girl had seated herself timidly on the very edge of 
the stiffest and most uncomfortable high-backed chair. 

‘No,’ the pretty girl replied, taking a place nervously where 
Noel motioned her. ‘I’m the governess.’ 

Poor child! Noel Pierrepont was really sorry for her. She 
seemed so frightened and gentle and suppressed ; a true lady thrown 
into the midst of that vulgar, pretentious, consequential family. 
He talked with her for a while, and liked her better and better 
the more she said to him. By-and-by he happened incidentally 
to mention that he came from Cambridge. 

‘ My father was a Cambridge man too,’ the pretty governess 
said, warming visibly. ‘ Perhaps you might possibly have known 
him ; though of course he was a great deal senior to you. He was 
a fellow of Trinity, and his name was Milber.’ 

Noel Pierrepont started in surprise. What a curious co- 
incidence! Milber had held the college living of Nether Kings- 
bury in Warwickshire, which old Bootle was now holding; and 
Noel Pierrepont himself was hanging on to his fellowship at that 

moment, until Bootle should by promotion or demise vacate that 
very self-same benefice. In short, it was Noel Pierrepont’s own 
intention sooner or later to become rector of Nether Kingsbury. 

‘So you know Kingsbury ?’ he cried, delighted at having found 
this bond of sympathy with the pretty governess. ‘ Why, yes; I 
remember your father well, when I was an undergraduate. He 
used to come up once a year, I recollect, and dine with the dons 
at high table.’ And then he went on to compare notes with the 
pretty governess on Milber and Bootle, and the social advantages 
of Nether Kingsbury. Nor did he omit incidentally to mention 
that he hoped some day himself to occupy that very comfortable 
Elizabethan rectory. 

‘But I’m sorry to see you here, Miss Milber,’ he said at last, 
in a tone which made her understand at once the sense in which 
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he said it. ‘I should hardly have thought this family was at all 
the sort of one to suit you.’ 

Geraldine Milber blushed again a deep crimson. ‘ Papa left 
us very badly off indeed, you know,’ she murmured half inaudibly ; 
‘and so my sister Clara and I were forced to take situations as 
governesses.’ 

Noel Pierrepont blushed in return. He was sorry to have 
so abashed the pretty governess. ‘Yes,’ he answered simply. 
‘That much I gathered at once, of course, from the mere fact of 
your being here, Miss Milber. But what I meant was rather this 
—that I should have thought you might have found some more 
congenial situation elsewhere. I’m afraid these people—though 
they’re very good people in their way, no doubt—are hardly the sort 
of family you ought to be living with.’ 

Geraldine Milber looked down timidly. ‘Oh, they mean to 
be kind to me,’ she replied evasively ; ‘and besides, you know, I’m 
not very clever. One wants to have gone in for quite the higher 
education nowadays, of course, if one’s to stand a chance of getting 
any of the better places.’ 

Noel Pierrepont glanced at her uneasily, and a flood of vague 
ideas floated rapidly at once through his quick mind. When a 
man takes a college living and resigns his fellowship, he naturally 
proceeds tomarry. His parishioners expect it of him, and his native 
inclinations usually lead him in the same direction. It would be a 
very romantic coincidence, really (and, though a college don, he 
loved romance), if circumstances should happen to take back this 
pretty Miss Milber to Nether Kingsbury as lady of the parsonage 
once more. (For ‘circumstances’ read mentally ‘Noel Pierre- 
pont.’) She was certainly very pretty, very dainty, very simple- 
hearted. He liked her immensely. He put his finger and thumb 
into the remote recesses of his right-hand waistcoat pocket, and felt 
the precious coin lying there safely in his own possession. Well, well, 
it was all a very delightful fancy picture. With a beautiful girl 
like that for one’s wife—and a Markham aureus of Trajan in one’s 
cabinet—a man of well-ordered tastes might after all be supremely 
happy as rector of the parish of Nether Kingsbury. 

He was quite sorry when Mrs. Puddicombe at last sailed down, 
her hair now in full curl, to interrupt that pleasant téte-d-téte with 
Geraldine Milber. 


V. 


Wuen Noel Pierrepont had got the Markham aureus neatly 
cleaned and washed in his own bedroom down at Mrs. Budge’s 
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lodgings, there was really no further reason why he should any 
longer frequent the hospitable house of Mr. Josiah Puddicombe. 
Indeed, if he had regarded his abstraction of that rare coin in the 
light of a high crime and misdemeanour against the laws of his 
country and of nature, he would of course have been anxious to 
flee forthwith from the dangerous scene of his burglarious exploit. 
But he didn’t: he looked upon it rather as a case of righteous 
restitution. Mr. Puddicombe ought never to have possessed the 
coin, and he, Noel Pierrepont, had simply deprived him of it, as 
the representative of abstract justice and the lord of the manor. 
Collectors have a code of morals of their own: if you disapprove 
of it, I will only ask you one question. Have you ever smuggled 
across a Tauchnitz edition of a new book from the Continent, in 
order to defraud an author whom you admired out of his paltry per- 
centage of profit on the English sale of a single volume? If so, to 
tell you the truth, I have a much better opinion of Noel Pierrepont. 
The temptation in his case was so much stronger. 

Still, it wouldn’t be seemly to break off all connection with 
the Puddicombes, just because he had taken away from them an 
aureus they never cared for. He must drop the acquaintance, 
if at all, respectably and gradually. Besides, he began to find 
that a fresh object of attraction to the Puddicombe mansion 
had sprung up in place of the Markham Trajan ; and that fresh 
object was pretty little Geraldine Milber. Under stress of this 
new-born desire to see more of the Puddicombe governess, Noel 
Pierrepont suddenly developed an immense interest in the Puddi- 
combe children. He invited Miss Eugenia and the little ones to 
come and read novels or dig castles on the sand with him, according 
to their respective ages; he planned picnics with donkeys for the 
whole party to the neighbouring coves and ruins; he did every- 
thing he could to bring about a meeting from time to time between 
himself and the pretty governess. At first Mrs. Puddicombe was 
delighted at the young parson’s attentions, which she put down 
as due entirely to his admiration for dear Eugenia ; but by-and- 
by it began to dawn upon her slowly that the horrid man was 
really trying to flirt with that ‘ojus’ girl, Geraldine Milber ; and 
then her views upon his character and manners rapidly underwent 
a complete revolution. 

Some weeks later, then, when long vacation was drawing to its 


close, and Noel Pierrepont was just beginning to think of leaving 


Peddington, he happened to go up one sunny morning to Mr. Puddi- 
combe’s, in hopes of falling in with the pretty governess; when he was 
met in the drawing-room by the worshipful mayor himself in person, 
evidently bursting with some important piece of local information. 
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‘Well, Mr. Pierrepont,’ the mayor began, as soon as he was 
seated, rubbing his hands gleefully; ‘ we’ve had a pretty piece of 
work here lately, I cun assure you. I’ve been robbed, sir ; robbed, 
I tell you, where I least expected it.’ 

‘Indeed,’ Noel Pierrepont answered in some dismay, wondering 
whether Mr. Puddicombe could have noticed prematurely the 
abstraction of the aureus. ‘1’m very sorry to hear it.’ And so 
indeed he was, without any prevarication. 

‘Yes, sir, robbed,’ Mr. Puddicombe continued, with suppressed 
delight, ‘ by those we had least occasion to have expected it from ; 
those that have eaten our bread and drunk our water—ay, and 
wine too, sir. It’s dreadful; it’s abominable! But we’ve caught 
the thief, Mr. Pierrepont; we’ve caught the thief, sir, and no 
mistake about it. We've put our finger down at once without 
delay upon the right person ; and they may think themselves lucky 
if I don’t get the case tried at once at the Hall before my brother 
magistrates.’ 

Noel Pierrepont felt decidedly uncomfortable at that moment. 
The law, you know, the law takes such an extremely unpleasant 
view of these matters. It doesn’t enter sympathetically into the 
peculiar position of enthusiastic coin-hunters. And, besides, his 
conduct did look a little mean after all, he must candidly confess, 
to take advantage of Mr. Puddicombe’s kindly hospitality in order 
to transfer possession of the Markham aureus. He felt half in- 
clined to make a clean breast of it at once, and throw himself 
unreservedly on Mr. Puddicombe’s generosity (if any). 

‘ But what is it that you’ve lost, Mr. Puddicombe,’ he faltered 
out feebly. 

‘Lost, sir?’ Mr. Puddicombe replied, triumphantly. ‘ We’ve 
lost nothing—we've got it safe back again. It was one of those 
valuable old coins you were looking at and speaking about the 
other morning—the one, you know, that, I called the brass penny.’ 

Got it safe back again! Noel Pierrepont’s heart smote him 
terribly. Could they have abstracted it quietly—stolen it from his 
safe keeping—in fact, re-transferred it? He felt once more with 
finger and thumb in the corner of his right-hand waistcoat pocket, 
and there, sure enough, wrapped up religiously in a double fold of 
tissue paper, he came upon the precious Markham aureus. He 
knew it was right, because he looked at it and hugged himself 
every night and morning; and it was there, as safe as houses, and 
not a doubt about it. 

‘The brass penny!’ he repeated incredulously. ‘And you’ve 
got it back again! Ohno, Mr. Puddicombe. I think there must 
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be some mistake somewhere. I’m afraid you’re wrongfully sus- 
pecting some one.’ 

‘Not a bit of it, sir,” Mr. Puddicombe replied, in a tone of the 
most unshaken confidence. ‘I’m not mistaken, for there’s the penny ; 
and I got it myself out of that very person’s private box.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe held out in the palm of his hand a small 
Roman gold coin, which Noel Pierrepont recognised immediately 
as neither more nor less than an aureus of Trajan. He took it up 
and examined it closely. The letters pont. Max. clearly appeared 
upon its face in full, without any omission or abbreviation. By 
Jove! yes; it was impossible to deny it. The Markham Trajan 
lay before him, this time actually in triplicate! 

A sudden doubt seized upon his mind. Could he be going mad, 
or suffering from some insane delusion? He rushed to the window 
as if for more light, but in reality so as to turn his back upon 
Mr. Puddicombe without arousing suspicion. Hastily unfolding 
the paper in his pocket, he took out and examined his own aureus. 
Yes; he was not mistaken; another coin had not been substituted 
for it. It was really just as be imagined. He was standing there 
with two undoubted Markham Trajans, side by side in his hand 
together. 

‘Mr. Puddicombe,’ he cried, with mingled astonishment and 
fear, ‘tell me all about it. Out of whose box did you get this 
Roman coin here ?’ 

Mr. Puddicombe smiled a sardonic smile of vulgar malevolence. 
‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘you'll be sorry to hear it, I know; but the truth 
can’t reasonably be concealed from you any longer. My wife sus- 
pected her long ago, the wretched baggage; but I was unwilling 
myself to believe it. Now, however, there can be no denying it, 
and I’m afraid I must bring this matter officially before the notice 
of my brother magistrates.’ 

Noel Pierrepont had had no time to say another word, when 
the door of the drawing-room opened suddenly, and Geraldine 
Milber, with eyes red from crying, and frightened face as white as 
ashes, rushed in and almost threw herself upon him. 

‘Mr. Pierrepont,’ she cried, taking both his hands in hers im- 
ploringly, ‘ you are a gentleman, and you knew my father. Save 
me and protect me, I beg of you; save me from these people.’ 


VI. 


In a second, Noel Pierrepont fully took in the whole situation. 
‘Miss Milber,’ he said penitently, ‘I am afraid I have quite 
unintentionally made you the victim of a most unjust and un- 
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founded suspicion. Tell me one thing only, and then I shall be 
able to set it all right. Where did you get this Roman coin 
from ?’ 

_ *James Hayward gave it to me,’ the poor girl answered, through 
her blinding tears. ‘I’ve told Mr. Puddicombe so, but he won’t 
believe me.’ ; 

James Hayward was the labourer who had found the crock, and 
Noel Pierrepont had already seen him, and obtained from him full 
particulars as to the site and circumstances of the discovery. But 
he had omitted to say that there were two brass pennies, one of 
which he had given to Mrs. Puddicombe’s governess. 

‘Very well, Miss Milber,’ Noel answered, as calmly as he was 
able. ‘You had better go away for the present, and I shall be 
able to arrange this matter, at least so far as you are concerned.’ 

Geraldine grasped his hand without a word, and went back 
hastily to her own bedroom. 

As soon as she was gone Noel Pierrepont rose slowly and 
locked the door. It was a painful struggle, but there was no way 
open for him, except to make.a full confession. 

‘Mr. Puddicombe,’ he began, seating himself nervously upon 
the centre ottoman, while the mayor, his fat hands folded upon 
his knees, sat looking at him stolidly from a chair opposite; ‘I’m 
extremely sorry to be compelled to say so; it was very wrong of 
me, very wicked, but it was I who took that aureus of Trajan (to 
give it its proper name) out of your cabinet.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe gazed at his white face with incredulous 
criticism, and then answered stoutly, ‘I don’t helieve it.’ 

‘You don’t believe it, Mr. Puddicombe ?’ 

‘No, sir, I don’t believe it. You're only saying it to try and 
screen that wicked designing young girl out there, just because 
she’s young and what some people may consider pretty. That’s 
all very fine and chivalrous and so forth, I dare say; but you'll 
excuse me, Mr. Pierrepont, it ain’t evidence.’ 

‘Not evidence, Mr. Puddicombe!’ 

‘No, Mr. Pierrepont, it ain’t evidence. How did that girl come to 
have it in her boxes, then? That’s what I want to know. *Tain’t 
likely you’d give it to her; and ’tain’t likely there’d be two coins 
of just the same sort knocking about at Peddington together.’ 

Noel Pierrepont took his own aureus quietly out of his waist- 
coat pocket. ‘Look at that, Mr. Puddicombe,’ he said, handing 
it to him. ‘Observe the dint near the edge, by the letters mp. 
That dint was on your example. There is none like it on Miss 
Milber’s.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe took the two coins in his hand together, and 
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compared them carefully. Much as he would have liked to do it, 
he could not possibly deny the accuracy of Noel Pierrepont’s obser- 
vation. He distinctly remembered the dint, now that his atten- 
tion was fairly called to it. This was a rather crushing defeat ; 
for Mrs. Puddicombe had convinced him that that horrid Miss 
Milber had been setting her cap at the Cambridge parson, and try- 
ing to cut out dear Eugenia. For a moment he hesitated: then 
he turned the vials of his wrath and disappointment upon the 
devoted head of the real culprit. 

‘ And you took that coin, sir, out of my cabinet, without my 
knowledge! You carried it off in your pocket, meaning to appro- 
priate it! In short, not to put too finea point upon it, you 
stole it!’ 

Noel Pierrepont bowed his head in shame and humiliation, 
and, determined not to shirk his due punishment, answered with 
fiery cheek and faltering voice, but openly and manfully, ‘I did, 
Mr. Puddicombe.’ 

It was a terrible wrench, so to answer before the face of that 
vulgar, overbearing, triumphant corn-chandler ; but Noel Pierre- 
pont felt that he ought to do it, and he did it straightforwardly. 

Mr. Puddicombe gazed at the bowed and trembling clergyman 
in his sternest magisterial fashion, and answered solemnly, ‘ Then, 
sir, you're a thief and a vagabond, and I think you ought to be 
put in prison for it.’ 

Noel Pierrepont looked at him silently for a moment; and 
after a pause he began again, and told Mr. Puddicombe the whole 
story exactly as it happened. He dwelt quietly but manfully 
upon all the genuine extenuating circumstances—the uselessness 
of the coin to Mr. Puddicombe; its real value and interest to him- 
self; the suddenness of the temptation and the action; the wider 
antiquarian feeling that underlay his wish to possess it. 

He might as well have wasted his words upon the tongs 
or the poker. Mr. Puddicombe sat there, placidly malevolent, 
smoothing his greasy fat hands one upon the other, and murmur- 
ing audibly from time to time, ‘ He stole it! He stole it!’ 

How could one expect him to feel sympathy or pity for remorse 
and shame like Noel Pierrepont’s? 

At last, when the tremulous clergyman had finished saying all 
he had to say about the matter, Mr. Puddicombe rose slowly, and 
proceeded in the most business-like fashion to unlock the door 
and ring the bell. ‘Susan,’ he said, when the servant answered it, 
‘ have the goodness, please, to go out and fetch a policeman.’ 

Noel Pierrepont looked at him imploringly. 

‘Mr. Puddicombe,’ he said in a low voice, ‘ you don’t mean to 
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say you're going to give me in charge! Won't you forgive me? 
Can’t you forgive me? I have been much humiliated already. 
You won’t put upon me this last indignity !’ 

Mr. Puddicombe nodded profoundly. 

‘l’m mayor of this town, sir,’ he answered, drawing himself up 
with the conscious dignity of offended justice, ‘and I’m bound to 
administer the law fair and equal, as between all classes.’ 

Noel Pierrepont sank back half-exhausted upon the pillows of 
the ottoman. 

‘ At any rate,’ he muttered aloud, ‘I have saved Miss Milber. 
The innocent shall not suffer in place of the guilty.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe smiled an ugly smile of calm superiority. 

‘I’m not so sure about saving Miss Milber, anyhow,’ he 
answered coarsely. ‘ She’s had her warning already, and she’s got 
to pack at short notice, thief or no thief; for I’m not going to 
keep a young woman in my house that flirts with strangers before 
Mrs, Puddicombe’s very eyes in that disgraceful, unwomanly 
fashion.’ 


VIL. 


Ir was a pity for Mr. Puddicombe that he had not learnt the 
useful art of letting well alone, and remained satisfied with Noel 
Pierrepont’s own utter and abject humiliation. That last taunt 
against a helpless and friendless woman roused the clergyman’s 
fierce indignation so warmly that he rose at once to the height of 
the situation, and proceeded to turn the tables forthwith (as he 
knew he could) upon his would-be persecutor. 

‘Mr. Puddicombe,’ he cried, rising angrily, and laying his 
hand with some force upon the mayor’s shoulder, ‘I felt so ashamed 
of myself for taking that coin out of your cabinet by stealth, that 
I didn’t mean to avail myself of any legal justification ; but since 
I see you have no pity for a friendless lady, if you dare to bring a 
policeman into this room, I let you have full and fair warning, I 
shall give you into his hands immediately on a charge of receiving 
an aureus of Trajan, well knowing it to have been stolen.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe’s pasty face grew livid white with rage and 
indignation, and he answered with a gasp, ‘ Why, Mr. Pierrepont, 
sir, what do you mean? How dare you use such language as that 
against a man in my position ?’ 

Noel Pierrepont looked at him steadily, and answered now 
with perfect coolness, ‘ That coin was dug up in a crock along with 
several others, by James Hayward, on Redlands Hill, in the parish 
of Peddington-on-Sea, of which town my old pupil, Sir Wilfrid 
Lemesurier, as I have learnt by inquiry, is lord of the manor, 
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By the law of England, which you, as mayor of Peddington, are 
called on to administer, that coin, as treasure-trove, is the joint 
property of the Crown and of Sir Wilfrid Lemesurier. You 
accepted it, notwithstanding your knowledge of these facts, from 
James Hayward; and you were also privy to his destroying and 
defacing a number of valuable silver Roman coins, for the sake of 
the bare metal, if you did not actually instigate him to that act of 
vulgar Vandalism. In your crass ignorance of the real value and 
interest of such precious relics of antiquity, you are probably 
unaware, Mr. Puddicombe, of the gross crime you have thus com- 
mitted against the interests of knowledge; but you know at least 
the nature of the other and lesser crime of which you have been 
guilty against the laws you are sworn to administer. For my own 
part, I could forgive James Hayward for his natural objection to fall 
in with what appears to me myself as an unjust and inexpedient 
law—a law that virtually leads to the destruction every year of 
immense numbers of valuable antiquities. But I cannot forgive 
you for having been privy to the defacement of those priceless 
silver Roman coins, nor for accepting this aureus, as I believe you 
did, as your share of the spoils for keeping your own counsel.’ 

At each word of this vigorous denunciation Mr. Puddicombe 
grew paler and paler, and positively gasped for breath at such an 
outrageous upturning of the British Constitution against the person 
of a smug and eminently respectable British tradesman. At last 
he managed to gulp out excitedly the words, ‘ How do you know 
that James Hayward ever gave it to me? How do you know, sir, 
how I came by it?’ 

‘Because he told me so,’ Noel Pierrepont answered quietly. 
‘And he told me, too, that you advised him to melt down the 
whole of the silver, and say nothing at all about it to anybody.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe grew paler and pastier than ever. As a 
matter of fact, the crock having been found by one of his own 
labourers upon one of his own farms, he had so actually advised 
the man, and had furthermore shared with him the proceeds of: 
the silver, which was bought from them by the local silversmith, 
all the parties to the transaction well knowing it to have been 
(legally) stolen. For the law of treasure-trove being one mani- 
festly unjust and repugnant to the common conscience, it is always 
quietly set aside by everybody who can do so with impunity on 
the slightest provocation. Still, Mr. Puddicombe was forced to 
acknowledge to himself that the transaction did look rather a 
shady one for a mayor and a justice to be engaged in. If it came 
to be known at Whitehall, now, his name might very probably be 
removed from the commission, 
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‘Now, Mr. Puddicombe,’ Noel Pierrepont went on quietly, 
‘hear how far I have been more honest than you in this matter. 
Indeed, now that I come to think of it, this coin that I hold in 
my hand here is at this moment actually my own property.’ 

‘Your own property, sir! Your own property! Well, I must 
say I don’t see how you can make that out.’ 

‘Yes,’ the clergyman continued confidently ; ‘my own property. 
I have humbled myself by confessing to you that I took the aureus 
in a moment of strong temptation out of your cabinet. Had it 
not been for your own violent conduct, I did not mean to attempt 
to justify that first action. But I took it, well knowing when I 
did so that it was not yours, and with no intention of ever keeping 
it against the wishes of its lawful owners. As soon as I had got 
the coin home, I made inquiries about the lord of the manor, and 
finding him to be my old pupil Lemesurier, of Trinity, I wrote off 
to him at once, detailing the facts as mentioned to me by James 
Hayward, and asking him what he wished should be done in the 
matter of the aureus. Here is his answer, which reached me only 
this morning.’ 

He handed the letter to Mr. Puddicombe, who read it through 
with stifled wrath and indignation. 


‘ My dear Mr. Pierrepont,—Many thanks for your noté about 
the Roman coin. For myself, as I fear you know, I care absolutely 
nothing about all these things, and, so far as I am concerned, if 
you would like to put it in your own collection you are quite at 
liberty to annex the aureus. But the authorities at the British 
Museum are, practically, I believe, by arrangement with the 
Treasury, half proprietors of all such treasure-trove, and whether 
you wili find them equally complaisant about their share of the 
thing is of course quite another matter. I should advise you to 
communicate with them directly. By the way, you don’t mention 
in whose house you found the coin, but I haven’t the slightest 
doubt, myself, that it must have been in that old sneak Puddi- 
combe’s. He’s just the sort of abandoned Philistine to advise a 
labourer to destroy the whole lot for the sake of the paltry silver. 

‘Yours very truly, 
‘WILrrip LEMESURIER.’ 


It is never a very agreeable sight to see ourselves so un- 
reservedly as others see us, and Mr. Puddicombe winced visibly 
under the closing sentences of Sir Wilfrid’s letter. But he man- 
aged to put a bold face upon it, and answered with a malicious 
smile, ‘ Not your property even now, Mr. Pierrepont, I see. You've 
got to buy out the trustees of the British Museum.’ 
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‘Exactly so, Mr. Puddicombe,’ the parson continued; ‘so I 
thought myself when I first spoke to you on the subject this morn- 
ing. But now that I remember Miss Milber’s coin, given her by 
James Hayward out of the same crock, it strikes me that we have 
here really to deal with a pair of duplicates. By the terms of Sir 
Wilfrid’s letter one of those is clearly mine; the other belongs to 
the British Museum.’ 

‘If you please, sir,’ Susan said, putting her head in at the door, 
‘the policeman ’s waiting, and missus says Miss Milber’s locked 
her door, and is he to go up and break it open ?’ 

Mr. Puddicombe jumped up excitedly. ‘Tell him to go away, 
Susan!’ he cried at the top of his voice. ‘ Tell him there’s nothing 
the matter. Tell him it’s all a mistake. Tell your mistress to 
mind what she says. Hold your tongues, for Heaven’s sake, every 
man, woman, and child of you; or they’ll be having the law of the 
whole lot of us for wilful libel and defamation of character.’ 

Noel Pierrepont rose quietly. ‘Mr. Puddicombe,’ he said, ‘I 
sincerely and humbly beg your pardon. I admit unreservedly that 
my action in taking that coin out of your cabinet was mean and 
ungentlemanly. At least, it would have been so, if I had taken it 
out of set purpose. But I really yielded toa momentary impulse. 
As soon as I had got it in my possession, I felt that I had no right 
either to keep it or to give it back to you; it was my duty to 
restore it to its rightful possessor. So I wrote to Sir Wilfrid, not 
to beg for it, but merely to tell him of the circumstances. I am 
heartily sorry that I ever touched it. I am heartily sorry, too, 
that I have put you and Miss Milber to so much inconvenience. 
I allow that I have been very grievously to blame, and, except to 
save Miss Milber from a moment’s imputation, I would never have 
defended myself by telling you the contents of Sir Wilfrid’s letter. 
I cannot hope that you will forgive me, but I ask your forgiveness 
in all humility.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe looked at him in a very undecided fashion. 
To say the truth, he was thinking sordidly of his own chances. 
‘ And me, sir,’ he said, with pitiful servility, wringing his fat hands. 
‘What’s to become of me, sir? How if the Treasury undertakes 
to prosecute me about the crock of melted silver! They'll have 
to hear all about it now, of course; and a pretty kettle of fish 
you’ve let me in for!’ 

Noel Pierrepont reflected a moment. Then he answered 
magnanimously : ‘Mr. Puddicombe, I’m a collector who have been 
able to do the British Museum some good turns on various occasions, 
and I’m a personal friend of the lord of the manor. I'll go up 
to town and see the authorities at once, and endeavour to get 
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them to overlook the matter. After all, I feel sure you didn’t 
really know the value of the things you were so lightly destroying.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,’ Mr. Puddicombe responded humbly. ‘I’m 
sure I’m very much obliged indeed to you.’ 

There was a short pause, and then Noel Pierrepont drew the 
gold coin once more from his pocket. ‘Mr. Puddicombe,’ he said, 
‘*T return you the aureus of Trajan. It is mine, and I restore it 
to you. Iam deeply grieved that I ever took it.’ 

Mr. Puddicombe drew back in horror. ‘ Take the nasty thing 
away, sir,’ he cried hurriedly. ‘Burn it! Destroy it! Grind it 
to powder! Don’t give it to me. I don’t want to get into any 
more trouble about the plaguy penny.’ 

‘One word more, Mr. Puddicombe,’ Noel Pierrepont went on, 
pocketing the aureus with a sigh of relief. ‘ About Miss Milber. 
Her boxes are packed, I believe? Then I think she ‘d better go 
away at once to her friends in London—for the present.’ ‘I have 
reason to suppose,’ he added to himself, ‘that she won’t remain 
there very much longer. I see by this morning’s “ Times ” that old 
Bootle has just accepted the rerum of Colchester.’ 

Mr. wal Mrs. inane are as are as any two beneficed 
persons in the diocese of Lichfield ; and the aureus of Trajan hangs 
on a velvet frame by itself in the jectory drawing-room at Nether 
Kingsbury. But if your sympathies still go rather with Mr. 
Puddicombe than with the penitent parson, all I can say is simply 
this—there must be something fundamentally wrong about your 
conception of ethics, and you can know very little indeed about 
the niceties of the imperial Roman coinage. 


GRANT ALLEN. 

















An Underground Cragedp. 


I. 


A CHILLY gusty night in the autumn of the year 188-. Short, 
sharp showers of rain occurred at intervals, when the fitful wind 
lulled for a space, and allowed the heavy clouds to collect ina 
dark mass overhead. The streets of London were slushy, and the 
pavements cold and slippery with their coating of soft mud. The 
foot-passengers jostled each other and were rude in their struggle 
for the inside walking, where they might be less exposed to the 
unceasing sprays of slush from the remorseless wheel traffic. 
London, in fact, was dirty and exceedingly disagreeable. 

At 7.30 p.m. the diurnal rush from city to suburb had died its 
usual natural death. The bearish scramble for the omnibus was 
over for the day; so also the flood tide of human traffic on the 
Underground Railway. Of brain toilers in the city only those who 
had been detained by unusual causes or by stress of work were 
still abroad. 

Among the stragglers who hurried into the Farringdon Street 
Station about the hour mentioned, a tall man with somewhat 
bowed shoulders might have been remarked. There was nothing 
particularly striking about his appearance save his beard, which 
was unusually thick and unkempt for these prim times. His 
clothes were of a cut and preservation such as to suggest the 
possession by their wearer of average means. He wore an ordinary 
felt hat, rather wide in the brim, and an overcoat of dark material 
the collar of which was turned up; and in his gloveless hand 
(gloves are out of place in such weather) he carried an umbrella 
dry and furled. 

‘Gower Street,’ said the person I have briefly described, on 
stooping to present his face at the window of the ticket office. 

‘ What class ?’ 

‘ First.’ 

Then, while the clerk was stamping the ticket, the bearded man, 
with some deliberation, laid his umbrella on the ledge of the 
window and proceeded to draw some money from his pocket. 
Having paid for and received his ticket, he hurried away. 

‘Hi!’ shouted the clerk, ‘ you’re leaving your umbrella.’ 

The man came back, took his umbrella, muttered ‘Thank you’ 
in his beard, and again hurried away. 

‘Funny customer that!’ soliloquised the clerk. ‘Doesn’t use 
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his umbrella, and doesn’t remember it. A good gamp wasted on 
an idiot—and in such weather as this too!’ 

Meanwhile the absent-minded stranger had had his ticket 
clipped, passed through the gates, and reached the platform. Here 
he stood motionless under the board ‘ Wait here for first class.’ 
He had not long to wait. In a few moments a train drew up at the 
platform. It was fairly peopled in the third class, and sparsely iu 
the second, while the first-class compartments in the centre of the 
train were all unoccupied with the exception of one. That one con- 
tained a solitary man, and into that compartment the bearded 
traveller, after a hurried glance at the other carriages, entered. 
First-class passengers were not much abroad that night. No one 
else entered the carriage after the man whose movements we are 
following. 

A few moments and the train moved on to King’s Cross—a 
very short run from Farringdon; one of the shortest, in fact, on 
the line. The bearded man had taken the corner next the door he 
had entered, and fronting the engine. His face was turned towards 
his fellow-passenger; but its expression could not have been 
seen through his beard, and even his eyes were concealed by his 
hat, which he had pulled forward. The other occupant of the 
compartment sat at the far end, with his back towards the engine. 
He was middle-aged, very slight in figure, and well dressed. His 
face was thin, delicate, and extremely agreeable; the hair both of 
head and face was somewhat grey, short, and carefully trimmed. 
Altogether this passenger had an air of neatness and refinement 
about him. You would have said at once that he was a gentleman. 

The train stopped at King’s Cross, and then started on its 
longer run to Gower Street, and still these two men were alone, 
Perhaps the foul sulphurous atmosphere peculiar to the Under- 
ground Railway was more pronounced here, for as the train moved 
from the station the bearded man ejaculated ‘ Bah!’ and shifted 
from the window half-way along the seat. His fellow-passenger, 
who, with his hat pushed back from his high white forehead, was 
smiling over one of the comic papers, looked up for a moment, 
and returned to his diversion. A moment! An innocent, half- 
surprised glance at the man who sat with down-turned face almost 
exactly opposite him. That was all! No instinct of peril. No 
prompting to vigilance and defence | 

For the bearded man’s hand had crept to his pocket, and his 
eyes, blazing with greed for crime, had risen from the floor and 
fastened upon his neighbour’s breast, from which the overcoat 
had been drawn aside. And still there was no instinct of danger, 
no thought of ill, as the small man read his last witticism and 
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smiled his last smile, and so smiling received to its hilt in his 
breast the sharp, fierce-driven knife. 

A short, strange, horrible gasp, the victim’s last effort at 
respiration, and a moving of startled, death-filled eyes, which, 
staring for a moment with no recognition, but wondering horror 
at the murderer, asked, ‘ What have I done to thee ?’ and then the 
stricken man’s head fell upon his breast and his life went out. 

One minute only had passed since the train left King’s Cross, 
and time was still with the murderer. Many moments: -3fgmld 
pass before Gower Street was reached, precious momentstT- He 
had done the murder; he had still to save himself. He had 
stood while his victim died, bent forward and motionless—eyes 
hidden by the muscular contraction of forehead and cheeks, and 
glittering white teeth showing through the thick beard and 
moustache. He recovered himself by a spasmodic movement. 
His first care was to throw the comic paper out of the window. 
Then he seized the warm dead body, which had slipped down 
along the seat, and propped it sitting and upright in the corner, 
while the still limp fingers of the right hand he arranged round 
the handle of the knife. ‘Suicide!’ he muttered, glancing quickly 
at the effect. ‘A clear case! Temporary insanity! Murder 
impossible on the Underground Railway !’ 

Then he stood at the door. As the train emerged from the 
darkness into the light of the Gower Street Station he noticed 
blood on his right hand. But he put the hand to his mouth, and 
when he withdrew it the stain was gone. Before the train stopped 
the murderer looked back once, without a shudder, at the still body 
of the murdered man, and then he jumped on to the platform, 
shutting the carriage-door upon his work,.and the next moment 
was lost in the crowd. 

And the people who elbowed their way to the gates were 
shoulder to shoulder with a worse than Cain, hot from his crime! 


II. 


Tue train, with its unconscious living freight and its heavy 
burden of ghastly tragic dead, sped on through the strong, stifling 
atmosphere of its dark, subterranean way. Fit scene for what 
had been done, if scene could be fit for such a deed! Portland 
Road and Baker Street were passed, and still no one broke or 
looked in upon the solitude of the dead man. At Edgware Road, 
however, a lady entered the compartment. The next moment 
there was a scream, and a rush of officials to the spot. The lady, 
half-fainting, was helped on to the platform; station-master, 
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inspectors, and police were called, and messages were despatched 
along the line to temporarily suspend the traffic. It was all done 
in a very few minutes. The body, after a rapid but keen survey 
of its position and surroundings, was carefully removed, and the 
news flew like wild-fire that what was evidently a ghastly suicide 
had been discovered on the underground railway. Then the 
carriage-door was locked, and the passengers were briefly interro- 
gated, without, however, any light being thrown on the case. 
Their names and addresses were taken as a precautionary measure. 
Among them there was but one first-class traveller, a tall man, who, 
directly the excitement arose, emerged from a compartment three 
removed from that in which the tragedy had been enacted. 
Probably it was the fact of his being a passenger in the same class 
as the deceased that brought upon him a closer examination at 
the hands of a police-sergeant than the others had been subjected to. 

Where had he entered the train ? 

At Baker Street; there was his ticket from that station to 
Notting Hill Gate clipped in the usual way. 

Had he seen or heard anything unusual? 

Nothing whatever. 

Would he oblige with his name and address ? 

Certainly. There was his card: Mr. Jules Merlin, Chepstow 
Villas, W. 

This on the sergeant’s part was all for the sake of doing some- 
thing. He was perfectly satisfied in his mind that the case in 
hand was one of determined suicide ; still caution and diligence, 
even if aimless, looked well, and were regarded as praiseworthy 
even if profitless at headquarters. It was to the persistent 
application of very commonplace abilities that he owed his pro- 
motion from the ranks. On this occasion he even went so far as 
to take down a description of Mr. Merlin; thus—face narrow, 
good-looking, clean-shaven, and dark. Hair also dark. Age about 
forty. Figure, tall, thin, straight, and strong-looking. Clothes, 
check trousers, dark overcoat with velvet collar, brown kid gloves, 
silk neckerchief, low hard felt black hat, and umbrella very wet. 

Mr. Merlin, having borne the sergeant’s inquisition with patient 
amiability, looked again at the body and said, ‘ Poor devil ! he must 
have been out of his mind.’ Then he re-entered the train as it 
started again on its way. 

The dead man’s identity was very quickly established. Letters 
were found upon him addressed to David Cowen, Esq., with the 
names of a house and street at Kensington, and his card bore the 
same name and address. The discovery upon him of valuable 
jewellery and a fairly large sum of money went towards confirm- 
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ing the police in their theory of suicide. The body was conveyed 
to the morgue, where, within two hours, it was visited by a woman, 
tall and beautiful, but with wild terror-filled eyes, and face pale as 
the quiet dead. 

Yes, it was her husband, the body they showed her. She had 
been waiting dinner for him, he being later than she expected ; 
but she had felt no fear until the messenger came, and now she 
knew that he had been murdered. 

So she said; and the men were silent before the terrible calm- 
ness of her grief and despair. 


‘Suicide. A clear case. Temporary insanity. Murder im- 
possible on the Underground Railway.’ 

So the murderer had said ; so the police said, and so also said 
the public. This general verdict was gratifying to all three. But 
it was doomed to be disturbed, if not utterly shaken. At the 
coroner’s inquest a clerk of the Farringdon Street Station came 
forward and spoke of the bearded man who, on the night in ques- 
tion, as nearly as possible at half past seven, had taken a first-class 
ticket for Gower Street. He remembered the circumstance 
perfectly, because the gentleman had forgotten his umbrella, which 
was dry and furled, and which he, the witness, had called him 
back to receive. The ticket collector at Gower Street did not 
remember a person of that description (how could he remember 
every one that passed through the gates ?), but a first-class ticket 
from Farringdon had been collected at chat time. 

The evidence of the doctor who examined the body was still more 
disturbing to the popular theory. Dr. Ford was a man in the 
prime of life, and a widower. He possessed a considerable prac- 
tice, was practical, hard-headed, and, like all practical men, some- 
what obstinate, and he had the reputation of being keen and clever. 
When, therefore, he stood up in the witness-box and gave it as his 
positive conviction that the fatal wound in the dead man’s breast 
could not possibly be self-inflicted, he inspired some belief, at 
least in the minds of people who knew him well. 

The coroner, sceptical but courteous, asked what grounds the 
witness had for his opinion. 

‘I compared the deceased’s arm with the depth of the wound,’ 
replied the doctor, ‘and found that his strength could not have 
been sufficient to drive the knife so far.’ 

It should be mentioned that the weapon was a common dagger 
such as may be seen in the window of any cutler’s shop. 

It was here suggested that the knife was not driven in by one 
blow, but pressed in; but Dr. Ford very readily confuted that 
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theory. He began by pointing out the depth of the wound; 
much deeper than was necessary to kill—the steel had cleft the 
heart in twain. Then as to character; it was perfectly even and 
direct ; self-inflicted, it would in the highest probability have been 
irregular. But that was not all. The suspicions excited by the 
circumstances already stated had urged Dr. Ford to a closer ex- 
amination than he might otherwise have made, with the result 
that he discovered on the skin around the incision a bruise, slight, 
but sufficiently palpable, which clearly demonstrated the force with 
which the heft of the knife had come in contact with the surface 
of the body. To have occasioned even a slight bruise through 
thick clothing that foree must have been very considerable, far 
too great, the doctor argued, to admit of the blow having been 
eelf-inflicted. 

‘A man, although weak, might be capable of inflicting such a 
blow upon another,’ added the witness. ‘In that case he would 
have the advantage of distance, in which to give impetus to the 
thrust, which would be denied him in an attempt against himself.’ 

These interesting arguments, although listened to with patience 
and courtesy, failed to shake the opinion of the authorities. The 
inquest, however, was adjourned for a few days so that inquiries 
might be made concerning the bearded man described by the 
railway clerk. 

When the proceedings were resumed nothing had been heard of 
the mysterious stranger. There was nothing unusual about that, said 
the police. A man of an extremely nervous and retiring disposi- 
tion would instinctively avoid being mixed up in an affair of the 
kind, and, having no important, testimony to offer, would probably 
keep out of the way. 

As it was considered that further inquiry was unnecessary, the 
facts at the disposal of the police being sufficient, the inquest was 
brought toa conclusion. In summing up for the jury the coroner 
weighed the evidence for the theory of suicide against the medical 
opinion, very much in favour of the former. The strong points 
in that evidence were three—-viz. (1) the attitude of the dead man ; 
(2) the absence of any signs of a struggle ; and (3) the fact that 
Mr. Cowen had recently suffered severe financial losses through 
speculation in stocks. On this last point several of the deceased’s 
City friends gave testimony. Mr. Cowen, it appeared, was a gentle- 
man of considerable private fortune, who had been induced several 
months before his death to try bis luck on the Stock Exchange. 
The results wére unfortunate, and it was asserted that when he met 
his fate he was returning home after a very ‘ bad day.’ 

This evidence, which though plausible was circumstantial, was 
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permitted to overweigh that of Dr. Ford, which was scientific and 
positive. Assuming the latter to be correct, it was argued, Mr. 
Cowen was murdered. Was such a thing conceivable, possible ? 
Could a man be stabbed to death in that big artery of human 
motion, the Underground Railway, and the murderer, red-handed, 
walk off undetected? Certainly not! The idea was too absurd 
to admit of argument ! 

So thought the police, so thought the coroner, so thought the 
majority of the public, and so thought the jury, who returned a 
verdict of felo-de-se. 

But Dr. Ford was unshaken, and he had at least one sincere 
adherent—the murdered man’s widow. Mrs. Cowen understood 
nothing of medical science ; but she knew her husband, and her 
sublime faith in him was unshaken by his death. Her evidence 
would have touched any thirteen men less wooden than the coroner 
and his jury, and, supporting as it did the medical testimony, 
have convinced any less self-opinionated persons than the police 
authorities. She stated, with an air of simple conviction that 
should have been irresistible, that her husband was the last man in 
the world to have attempted his own life. His disposition was too 
hopeful, too buoyant and sanguine, to admit of such an idea. His 
pecuniary losses did not appear to vex him in the slightest degree. 
They were heavy, but to a man of his fortune not absolutely 
serious. He was sunshine itself, she declared, and during the 
twelve years of their married life she had never known him to 
experience an hour’s gloom. Finally, he was too fond of his home, 
of his friends, of his two children, of his wife, of all that made life 
beautiful for him, to have taken that life himself. 

Yet they called lim a suicide ! 

Mr. Jules Merlin attended the inquest as a witness. His evi- 
dence was of a slight and negative character. He had heard no 
cry or noise of any unusual kind, and had seen no bearded man. 
The tragedy, however, had doubtless taken place before he entered 
the train. Mr. Merlin followed the proceedings with considerable 
interest, and after the verdict he sought an interview with Dr. 
Ford. 

‘Your arguments interested me profoundly, doctor,’ he said, 
‘and under the circumstances I scarcely think the verdict was a_ 
proper one.’ 

‘It was a d—d improper one,’ declared the doctor bluntly. 
‘ As surely as the coroner is an ass and the jury idiots, Mr. Cowen 
was murdered.’ 

‘But the motive?’ asked the other. 

‘ Excuse me, sir,’ replied the doctor, ‘ but that question is more 
P 2 
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like that of an imbecile police inspector than of a man of sense. 
How am I to tell you the motive? I’m not the murderer. I 
don’t know him, and I can’t get inside his mind. There was no 
evidence of motive.’ 

‘That was the strong point against you,’ said Mr. Merlin with 
asmile. ‘It was not robbery, for the man’s jewellery and money 
were untouched. It was not revenge, for the man apparently had 
no enemies. It had nothing to do with secret societies, for he 
belonged to none.’ 

‘ All very true, Mr. Merlin, and yet the man was murdered.’ 

‘ You think so?’ 

‘ T’ll swear it.’ 

Mr. Merlin started. 

‘You scientists are very positive,’ he said. 

‘We are able to be, sir. Now evidence of motive is a very 
good thing for the police to work upon if they can get it. When 
they have it, I believe they invariably hunt down their man. A 
murder, however, does not necessarily bear the motive upon its 
face. Yet, judging by this case, “no apparent motive, no murder,” 
seems to be a police axiom.’ 

‘But the knife was found in the dead man’s hand,’ urged Mr. 
Merlin. 

‘A hand powerless to inflict that death-blow. The murderer 
put it there.’ 

‘ And there was no appearance ofa struggle,’ added Mr. Merlin 
after a thoughtful pause. 

‘You would not be able to struggle if a knife were suddenly 
plunged in your heart,’ was the reply. 

‘True; true; but I’m still a doubter. I cannot conceive of 
such a thing being done under the circumstances and the murderer 
getting off unperceived.’ 

‘Nor can the police,’ replied the doctor. ‘Nor could I but 
that I examined the murdered man. Two things the murderer 
must have had—fearful, devilish craft, and wonderful luck.’ 

‘True again; wonderful luck!’ assented Mr. Merlin. ‘And 
assuming your theory to be correct, the murderer has at any rate 
succeeded in proving the possibility of a thing which every body 
doubted, and still doubts. As to motive,’ he added slowly, ‘I 
believe—yes, I really believe that I could assign a motive.’ 

‘You could? What is it?’ asked the doctor quickly. 

But Mr. Merlin said ‘ Good-day,’ and, politely raising his hat, 
disappeared, ) 
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II. 


Ir was the third anniversary of David Cowen’s murder, and just 
such another evening—chill, wet, gusty, and gloomy. Doctor Ford 
sat alone over the bright fire in his study. A book lay on his lap, 
but he was not reading. He was gazing intently into the glowing 
fire—that unfailing inspirer of dreamy reflection—and thinking of 
a woman. 

Dr. Ford had married early in life, and had soon become a 
widower. Solitary he had remained ever since—long lonely years 
he had gone through until middle-age came and found him still 
lonely. He told people he was wedded to his profession, but some 
time before this night he had awakened to the fact of how cold 
and cheerless a wife she was. For a living, vital, absorbing love 
grew into his life. 

The seeds were sown when he first met Mrs. Cowen. Her 
beauty, her tragic sorrow, and her touching faith in the dead, all 
impressed him profoundly. A friendship grew up between them, 
which on his part developed into love. He asked Mrs. Cowen to 
be his wife, and her answer threw him into despair. It was not 
that she was unable to return his feelings ; but the mystery of her 
husband’s death stood between them. She declared that while 
that mystery remained unsolved her mind could know no peace, 
her thoughts must dwell ever in the past. That being so, to marry 
the doctor would have been to him a grievous wrong. 

Sharing, as he did, her conviction that David Cowen had been 
murdered, Dr. Ford had no arguments with which to shake this 
decision, the justice of which he could not but acknowledge. 
Feeling, too, the hopelessness of the mystery being cleared up, he 
despaired. 

He was thinking mournfully of these things, when a servant 
entered and presented a card. It bore the name Mr. Jules 
Merlin. 

‘Merlin, Merlin,’ muttered the doctor. ‘The name seems 
familiar enough. Show the gentleman up, please.’ 

When Dr. Ford saw Mr. Merlin he remembered him, for he 
was not a man to forget a face he had once seen, and Mr. Merlin’s 
face was one not readily forgotten. Three years had wrought a 
change in it, however. It had grown thinner and more sallow. 
The features were startling in their distinctness ; the eyes hollow 
and roving, and the lips painfully restless. Mr. Merlin looked ill, 
not passingly so, but organically. He looked as though some 
internal disease was slowly but surely consuming him. So the 
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doctor thought after a quick but comprehensive glance at his 
visitor. 

‘What can I do for you, Mr. Merlin?’ he asked, after they 
had shaken hands. 

‘ Nothing, thank you, doctor. My visit is not a professional one.’ 

‘No! Pardon me, but as you are looking out of sorts, I 
thought ’ 

Mr. Merlin laughed strangely. 

‘You thought I had come for advice,’ he interrupted. ‘No. 
My visit is simply a friendly one. To tell you the truth, I was 
never better in my life.’ 

‘Then I pity you,’ thought the doctor. 

‘We Merlins are queer folk,’ continued the visitor, drawing his 
chair to the fire as if cold. ‘Our looks always pity us. We are 
thin to emaciation, and sallow to yellowness. But the thinner 
and yellower we are the better we feel. The worse we look the 
better we are. Strange, isn’t it ?’ 

Mr.” Merlin was evidently jesting, but the effect was not 
pleasant. His voice was high-pitched and somewhat grating, and 
there was no humour in the hard smile on his lips. 

The doctor, having placed wine and cigars on the table, made 
a few remarks on topics of general interest. But his visitor made 
no reply ; he had sunk into a restless silence. Presently he moved 
his chair from the fire, and, sitting against the table, drank a glass 
of wine. 

‘Try a cigar,’ said the doctor. ‘These were sent me by a 
friend in Havanna.’ . 

‘And you never proved the truth of your theory!’ remarked 
Mr. Merlin suddenly, and taking no notice of his host’s invitation. 

‘ What theory ?’ 

‘Concerning the death of that man in the Underground 
Railway.’ 

Dr. Ford was startled at this sudden broaching of a subject 
that lay so near his heart. 

‘I required no proof, he replied slowly. ‘A murder was 
undoubtedly done. I would willingly give some years of my 
life to be able to lay my hand on the guilty man,’ he added, half 
to himself. 

Mr. Merlin rose and walked the room. ‘It was an inter- 
esting case,’ he said. ‘It fastened upon me. It has never left 
me night or day. So profoundly mysterious; so extraordinary 
in every way! If.Cowen did not strike the blow, who did? I 
have asked myself ten thousand times. And, more interesting 
question still, how did the man escape? I have pictured the 
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scene. I have been in the carriage with the two men. I have 
seen the blow struck. I have heard the dying gasp of the victim, 
and watched him as the death-look flooded his eyes. I hear the 
gasp now, and see the eyes!’ 

Merlin paused with hands outstretched, and breathed heavily. 
His excitement was remarkable, and he had spoken as though he 
had no auditor. The doctor watched him with intense interest, 
and not without some uneasiness. He thonght that the man’s 
mind had been: unhinged by dweiling upon that one terrible 
subject. 

‘You should not permit yourself to get so excited,’ he said 
gently. 

‘Then I have followed the murderer in his escape,’ pursued 
Merlin. ‘ Not a detail has been overlooked. I have forged and 
connected every link in the chain, It is complete. I know every 
point in the strange history. I am the only man living who does. 
It is all here in my brain—burning like molten iron. I must tell 
it, or it will kill me.’ 

‘Tell me—quietly,’ said the doctor. He himself, although out- 
wardly calm, was now greatly excited. Mad though he appeared, 
there was a ring of terrible truth in Merlin’s sharp voice. Despite 
the wildness of his words and manner, he impressed his listener 
with the conviction that he was about to hear truth, that light was 
about to be thrown on the dark mystery out of which had grown 
his despair. He trembled with the hope that that despair would 
be removed. 

Mr. Merlin again sat against the table, on which he leaned 
heavily. 

‘Yes, I'll tell you,’ he said in a lower voice. ‘ You deserve to 
be told. You recognised murder when the police babbled suicide. 
You and I shall share and keep the secret. Listen! closer! It 
was the bearded man.’ 

‘Well!’ 

‘His beard was false. Oh! he laid his plans well and warily. 
Don’t you remember saying that he must have had devilish craft 
and wonderful luck? Haha! So he had! What is the good of 
the best-laid plans in the world without a little luck to back 
them? Our friend reckoned on his luck, and it stood by him 
well.’ 

‘ Who is the man ?’ demanded the doctor eagerly. 

‘I don’t know him,’ replied the other, drawing back and pass- 
ing his hand across his eyes. ‘ At least not—not in tangible 
form. I have him in my mind though, and there he is distinct. 
Shall I go on?’ 
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‘If you please,’ said the doctor with decreased interest. He 
was practical. He wanted to be told of a real murderer, not to be 
introduced to a creation of a disordered intelligence. 

‘ We will go back,’ resumed Mr. Merlin, folding his arms and 
staring at vacancy; ‘back in the history of the bearded man, say 
an hour before he was alone in the train with—with the man he 
killed. He is at Baker Street. He buys a first-class ticket to 
Notting Hill Gate. He is not bearded then, mind you. He puts 
that ticket in his pocket, crosses the road and takes a ticket to 
Aldersgate Street, which he uses. Alone in the train, he places 
the clipped over the unclipped ticket, and with his penknife makes 
them correspond in that respect. You see he has now his ticket 
from Baker Street to Notting Hill Gate duly clipped as though 
he passed through the gates of the former station. He alights at 
Aldersgate and makes his way, above ground, to Farringdon Street. 
On the way he assumes the beard and widens out the brim of his 
hat—in fine, the clerk described him correctly—beard, coat-collar 
turned up, dry umbrella. So he entered the train—the carriage— 
the place where it was done.’ 

Here Mr. Merlin came to a full stop. 

‘Go on,’ said the doctor, in a low voice. His interest, re- 
awakened, was now doubly intense. 

‘He left the carriage at Gower Street,’ continued the narrator 
after a long pause, ‘and mingling with the crowd that hurried to 
the gates slipped off his beard. He dropped his ticket from Far- 
ringdon Street almost at the feet of the ticket-collector, who, he 
was sure, would afterwards pick it up under the impression that 
he had dropped it himself. Then he stole out of the crowd and 
re-entered the train three compartments away from the one he had 
left. In a few moments he was a different man. He had burnt 
the hair of the beard, twisted up the wire and thrown it out of the 
window, turned up the brim of his hat, turned down the collar of 
his coat, and put on a silk muffler. Moreover, he had taken a 
bottle of water from his pocket with which, leaning out of the 
window, he had saturated his umbrella. Oh! he was another man 
altogether, and a passenger from Baker Street to Notting Hill 
Gate. And three compartments from him was discovered a self- 
sJain man, knife still in hand.’ 

Dr. Ford stared at his visitor in amazement. He could not see 
his face, however, for the lamp was shaded and his hand was against 
his cheek. Was he mad? Anda murderer, too? Or a victim to 
terrible but absurd fancies ? 

‘And why did he do it?’ asked the doctor, throwing a sooth- 
ing scepticism into his voice. 
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Merlin’s right hand slowly sank from his cheek to the tuble, 
and rested on an ivory paper-knife. At that moment his dark 
face became illumined by the glare from a fresh coal on the fire, 
which suddenly caught ablaze. Seeing that face, the doctor shud- 
dered. Its sharp lines were drawn and twisted into hideous shape 
by the demons within the man. Terror, hatred, and craft were all 
written there in intertwisted contorted characters, and the hot, 
sullen eyes, shifting and reasonless, glowed like fire from within 
dark caverns, 

‘The motive?’ said the madman, jerking the words out, and 
fidgeting in his chair, while the doctor watched him, calmly 
but vigilantly. ‘A new motive! Conceit—sublime or damnable, 
which you will—but conceit. The papers, the public, and the police 
had said often that it could not be done, at least not without de- 
tection. I—the bearded man, I mean—he proved that it could, and 
proved a great truth. Well!’ he continued, after a moment’s 
pause, his voice rising sharply and harshly, ‘ is that not sufficient ? 
Had you been in the carriage instead of Cowen, you would have 
died as he did. Why do you look at me like that? Isn’tit enough 
that dead eyes follow me? He tries to speak—you don’t. His 
lips move, but the blood floods his throat, and he can only gasp. 
Hark ! can you hear it? Curses on you, sir! Speak, I say!’ 

Merlin rose to his feet. His thin sinewy right hand grasped 
the paper-knife. His eyes burned with revengeful murderous fury 
like those of a wild cat. The scalp and ears seemed to retreat, as 
might an infuriated monkey’s, leaving the face more sharply 
prominent than before. It was almost incredible, and it struck 
Dr. Ford—despite the critical character of the situation—that even 
the hell of madness could transform so handsome a man into such 
incarnate ugliness, 

The doctor rose also, gazing firmly upon the face of his 
dangerous visitor. 

‘You have no occasion to be either annoyed or alarmed, Mr. 
Merlin,’ he said quietly. 

‘ The story’s not quite finished,’ yelled the madman, whose eyes 
were fixed upon the other’s breast. ‘ You will have the rest! You 
shall! I struck Cowen thus!’ 

There was a blow struck like lightning ; but the thin brittle 
ivory broke harmlessly against Dr. Ford’s broad chest. The 
doctor’s strength was proverbial among his male friends. He was 
set up and framed like a gladiator, and gifted with extraordinary 
muscular development. Merlin, on the contrary, was thin and 
wasted ; but the imps which feed on his reason combine to 
strengthen the madman’s sinews. The struggle, then, might have 
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been long and severe, but that assistance quickly came and Merlin 
was secured. 

Then, shrieking and foaming, he was carried away. 

However strange it may appear, it is nevertheless a fact that 
the police stoutly refused to accept as truth the confession made 
by Merlin to Dr. Ford. They maintained that it was purely a 
lively invention of the madman’s, and, as no positive proof could 
be adduced to support the story, their sceptical position was really 
unassailable. Mrs. Cowen believed it, however, for some months 
later she became Mrs. Ford. 

It is said that the doctor’s reply to the unbelieving police was 
this: ‘ The motive for the murder, and your motive for refusing 
to accept the confession, are identical.’ 

Of the truth of the whole story I can vouch. I had it from 
the maniac himself. 

C. HADDON CHAMBERS. 
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HEATHER and sky—around and above, nothing else visible. But 
what heather! and what a sky! Purest, clearest blue, from the 
burning sapphire of the zenith to the pale, tender toné on the 
far horizon, where it is barred here and there by a few long white 
streaks, the only clouds to be seen in the whole expanse. The 
sun is shining royally this August day, and the heat would be 
unbearable on the open moors but for that crisp breeze—exhila- 
rating as wine—that comes over many a mile of heather and 
pine forest, from far-off mountain summits among whose crags 
and crevices the snows of winter are still lying. 

What has become of the dismal low-hanging clouds that 
drifted all yesterday slowly and drearily over the hills, till the 
sudden glare of stormy sunset light kindled the retreating mists 
into smoke and flame, that wrapped the moors for a while with their 
fierce splendour? Vanished utterly. The rejoicing breeze has 
swept the heavens clear; and though one may miss the mild beauty 
of a softly dappled sky, or the shifting light and shadow when 
great cloud-islands, grey beneath but burnished snow above, 
float across the blue, or the infinite variety of sunshine and 
shower, still there is something in a cloudless sky—perhaps its 
very rarity—that stirs the heart, and wakens vague yearnings. 
‘What a perfect day!’ one says again and again, with that half- 
sigh which supreme beauty always draws forth. Gazing up from 
that most luxurious couch—flowering heather—you feel the force 
of such expressions: ‘a morning without clouds ;’ ‘the body of 
heaven in its clearness.’ 

Then the heather! We are sitting in a dip of the great 
stretch of low hills and rolling moorland that extends westward 
from Strathspey, folded round by gently swelling slopes, now one 
unbroken sheet of blooming heather, save where here and there 
a ledge of granite, or a patch of yellowing bracken, or a spot of 
the most vivid green, telling of some hidden spring, serve only to 
intensify the one triumphant colour. And who can describe that 
colour? Purple is the accepted term, but is it really so? Under 
a bank of heavy cloud the heather may be a dark gloomy purple, 
giving back the frown of the sky; but in the sunset glow it is 
deepest crimson. Pink is too poor a word, and there is no shade 
of red that will express that wonderful hue which at this crowning 
moment of the year, this brief blending of summer’s passing glow 
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and autumn’s mellowing richness, flushes the moors. Each 
tapering spire with its tiny cups and delicate stamens has its own 
tint, darker or lighter; and one is very apt to overlook its minute 
dainty beauty in the broad feast of colour it spreads before us, 
equalled by no other flower, not even by the broom when it hangs 
out its— 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden. 

However, we must accept a word for what it suggests, whether 
it be accurately descriptive or not; and purple is as indissolubly 
associated with heather, as blue with the sea. In one sense it is a 
most fitting word, for does it not carry with it suggestions of stately 
splendour, of imperial pomp? and is there not a royal lavishness 
in this outburst of beauty, in this glory of colour spread upon the 
lonely hills ? 

So we idly thought, lying sunk in the elastic heather, revelling 
in its brightness, in its warm honey-scent ; soothed by the hum of 
countless bees, and the myriad nameless sounds that underlie the 
sweet open-air country silence, so different from the dead mid- 
night stillness of a sleeping city, where any sounds are hard and 
definite—the roll of wheels, the heavy footfall. But if we linger 
thus we shall never reach lonely Loch an Dorb, beyond those still 
distant hills. A few steps bring us up out of the little basin where 
all but the heat*er had been shut out. Looking back, yonder is 
Glen Beg, its siow quiet stream almost hidden by the birches; 
only here and there a link catches the sunlight. The narrow glen 
looks like a green river winding down through the darker moor- 
lands. Filling up the opening of the glen, but far away beyoud the 
great Abernethy forest, whose pines look black to-day in the intense 
sunlight, rises the mighty shoulder of Cairngorm, sloping steeply 
up from wild Glen Aven. To the west isa confused assemblage of 
hills, some with steep rocky brows, others smoothly rounded, rising 
and falling, hill and glen, wave upon wave. Here and there, on 
some favouring slope, are little crofts; the ripening corn, and the 
deep rank green of the turnip patches contrasting with the heather 
bloom. _To the east is a great level stretch of peat bog and 
morass, the pools left here and there in the black peat cuttings 
reflecting the perfect blue above. The delicate pink heath, that 
pale forerunner of the deeper-hued heather, grows here luxuri- 
antly, but its waxen bells are all brown and withered now, and its 
place has been taken by the bog asphodel, with its orange spires, 
each glowing like a tiny flame. ‘ Dost like the picture?’ or does 
it seem monotonous, only the widespreading moors and the over- 
arching sky—barren desolation, unrelieved by river or woodland 
or towering mountain grandeur? Then it must be because I have 
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no words to express the sense of freedom in the boundless spaces 
around and above, the delight, almost too keen for pleasure, in the 
endless gradations of tone and colour, the swiftly alternating lights 
and shadows; for the lightest cloud will vary the aspect of the 
hills: the moorlands, as well as the sea, change with every mood 
of the sky. 

‘One feels as if the muddy vesture of decay does not hem one 
in so very closely to-day,’ cried May, plunging joyously through 
the deepest heather, and raising the yellow pollen in clouds. 

But there is another side to the picture. These are the Dava 
moors, the dread of luckless engine-drivers and passengers when 
it is January instead of August, when the low hills are one ghastly 
white waste, when the stifling grey clouds stoop lower and lower, 
when the cruel north-east wind comes shrieking over the snow, and 
earth and air seem mingled together in a mad whirling tumult. 
Then steam and iron may fight in vain against those soft feathery 
snowflakes, a foe stronger than they when hurled along by the 
fierce wind in blinding, bewildering masses. What chance then 
for the stray wanderer, for the scattered sheep ? 

‘The snow? Oh no, the snow itself is not so bad,’ a sturdy 
shepherd or keeper will tell you, ‘ but the drift ;’ and the pause 
and the shake of the head are more significant than words. How 
impossible all this seems on this glowing afternoon, so full of light 
and colour and fragrance! Meantime we are gradually nearing the 
long ridge, beyond which we hope to see Loch an Dorb. 

‘Let us make for that cottage yonder. Iam so thirsty, and 
all the water has a peaty taste. Perhaps we could get some milk,’ 
said Effie, pointing to a hut, which, with its low walls of rough 
grey stone, its black turf gables, its uneven mossy thatch of every 
shade of brown and olive, reproduced all the tints of the hill-side, 
and seemed as much a natural product as the heather itself. In 
front was a little green tangle of a garden, if such a name can be 
given to a cotter’s kail-yard, shaded by one or two graceful rowan 
trees, which, perhaps from some lingering trace of superstition, are 
invariably found near such dwellings. 

But as we drew nearer our minds began to misgive us as to 
the hoped-for Highland welcome, so simply yet so cordially given 
in the poorest hut, and the ‘drink of milk’ and the oat-cakes 
which are certain to be pressed upon the stranger, who will be sent 
on his way with that kindliest of parting words, ‘ Haste ye back.’ 
There was no faint blue curl of peat-reek from the rude opening 
in the thatch, chimney by courtesy; no sudden bark from the 
watchful collie; no sunburnt, wild-eyed bairns peeping out, half 
curious, half frightened. There was utter silence; the clumsy 
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door of rough planks was hanging by one hinge; a great worm- 
eaten aumrie had been dragged out and lay in front, too old or 
too heavy perhaps to remove. On the roof at the back, where the 
thatch almost touched the ground,a sheep had sprung up, and 
was leisurely cropping the long waving grass. Within, there was 
nothing but the bare walls, and the rafters black as ebony. On 
the open hearth the powdery peat ashes were still lying, while in 
the chimney hung the chain and crook. The dwelling was still 
much as it had been left by its inmates, but a few winters’ storms 
would soon reduce it to the shapeless heap of stones, the only 
memorial in many a highland glen of vanished homes. 

No doubt the crofter question has many sides, and threatens 
to become as hopeless and wearisome as the Irish or Eastern, or 
any other unsolved problem that has vexed the souls of generations,. 
and far from me be the presumption of trying to deal with it in this 
brief story of a summer day ; yet, standing at that silent threshold, 
one could not but wonder where they were who had so often crossed 
it ; what the eyes were seeing that had once looked over those 
wide-stretching moors. Were they looking back to the old home 
on the hill-side from some busy city street or far western settle- 
ment? Were they too saying of their lonely dwelling, as the 
islesman of his ?— 


From the dim shieling on the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and a world of seas; 

But still our hearts are true, our hearts are Highland, 
And in our dreams we see the Hebrides. 


How many hearts all over the world must re-echo those words ! 
Certainly the shieling was very dim, very dirty—and insanitary 
too, it may be urged, cleanliness of the spick-and-span order not 
being compatible with an earthen floor and a peat fire. The 
struggle for existence would be very hard there; but, granting 
all this, is not the most miserable moorland hovel, with the fresh 
air blowing round it, the clear burn running by, the sun shining 
down—yes, and the winter rain and snow beating on it—to be 
chosen rather than the single room in some four-story ‘land’ up 
two or three long noisome stairs, with nothing to be seen from its 
window in rain or shine, summer or winter, but the dead blank 
ugliness of an exactly similar tenement across the street ; God’s 
world utterly shut out, save the narrow strip of smoke-dimmed 
sky? The shieling for me, at least ; and in spite of all the argu- 
ments of the disciples of the ‘dismal’ science, it is hard not to 
feel some sympathy with the humble fisher and cotter folk, who 
only ask leave to dwell as their fathers did by the familiar shore 
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or glen. Mere girl’s sentiment! Well, perhaps it is; but that 
empty hut cast a shadow over the brightness of the afternoon. 

Behind the cottage the hill grew steeper and steeper, the 
wind-clipt heather more stunted; the rough track that we had 
followed so far now disappeared. As we mounted up and up, the 
breeze freshening as we went, distant mountain tops began to 
rise, and then with a sudden burst came that revelation of ‘ the 
other side’ which is the delight and the reward of climbing. 
There is the blue expanse of the loch at last, the grey walls of 
its island castle rising out of the calm waters. Just below us, a 
little wooded promontory juts out into the loch, the only trees to 
- be seen in the whole wide prospect, except the belts of wooding far 
away, that mark out the deep rocky courses by which the Find- 
horn and the Divie find their toilsome way to the sea. Amongst 
those woods is Darnaway Castle, with its memories of Randolph, 
the most reckless and daring of that faithful little band who 
stood firmly by Bruce in his darkest days. Yonder is the fertile 
Laigh of Moray, where are the noble ruins of Elgin Cathedral and 
Pluscarden Abbey—monuments to the faith and piety of those 
times that seem to us now a confusion of strife and bloodshed, of 
fierce attack and resistance to the death. Here, in the far north, 
the mallet and the chisel rang through all the din of sword and 
battle-axe, and the lofty pillars and the fair arches ros while 
Scotland was lost and won. Almost within sight is the little 
town of Forres, that boasts a pedigree as a burgh dating back to 
the fifth century, but whose chief title to fame is probably in the 
few words, ‘A blasted heath near Forres.’ But, after all, what do 
we gaze at with most pleasure? Is it not the broad blue plain 
of the Moray Firth, dim and hazy in the afternoon heat, beyond 
which rises the line of northern giants from the long ridge of Ben 
Wyvis to the distant Ord of Caithness? I do not know why a 
view should be so much more satisfying when it is rounded by 
the sea; nor can I tell bow long we sat on that hill-top gazing at 
the loch, the sunny hills, and the dreamy summer sea, feeling for 
the moment to the full— 

The breathing balm, 
The silence, and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things, 

‘Don’t you think we ought to go and explore the castle ?’ said 
May, suddenly breaking the spell, and making us all start. So, 
with rather a resigned sense of a duty to perform, down we plunged 
through the deep heather, down the long, long slope, the loch 
which had seemed so near from the hill retreating from us like a 
mirage. After a last struggle through a peculiarly disheartenin. 
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bit of bog we reached the water’s edge, where the tiny wavelets 
were breaking with a crisp, pleasant sound. At the lodge, so snugly 
sheltered among the fir-trees, we got a great flat-bottomed boat. 
As we slowly made our way in this ponderous bark the breeze 
suddenly fell, the ripple vanished from the loch as a breath from a 
mirror, and the broken walls of the castle and the few trees that 
had rooted themselves among the ruins floated double on the still 
waters. After all there was but little to see. Theencircling rampart 
rising from the water’s edge is still complete, and encloses a large 
court, and what may once have been a garden ; but all else is shape- 
less ruin—a broken window, the spring of an arch alone remaining 
where the trees grow thickest, to suggest what once may have been. 
But for this island ruin Loch an Dorb would only have that strange 
half-soothing, half-mournful charm of lonely waters lying among 
silent hills; but the castle links it to wild times in our history, 
to Scotland’s iron age, when all the blows of the Hammer of the 
Scots merely served to weld a broken dispirited people into a 
united nation. More than five hundred years ago the camp-fires 
of the first Edward might have been seen from these shattered 
walls, gleaming along the southern shore; and later tradition says 
that the widowed Countess of Athole held the fortress against the 
Regent of Scotland in the miserable time of misrule that followed 
the death of the great Bruce. There is a dark story told of a 
royal favourite starved to death in these loch-girt dungeons, and 
there was a grim suggestiveness in the keeper’s remark, ‘ Ay, 
when there were rabbits here in my father’s time, they used often 
to scrape up bones.’ 

Here too was a fastness of that Earl of Buchan who, by his 
savage cruelties, gained for himself the title of the Wolf of Badenoch, 
a personage who seems to have been as ubiquitous in the north 
as Queen Mary in the south, and of whom every ancient strong- 
hold has some tradition. From here he is said to have descended 
on the lowlands of Moray, when he carried fire and sword into the 
sacred precincts of Elgin Cathedral—a deed which called down 
upon him the thunders of Rome. But those are ‘ old, unhappy, 
far-off things.’ Life and action have long ago ebbed away from 
this remote loch. Its name is only known to a few sportsmen 
and fishers, whose bags and baskets are the mild modern version 
of the booty so triumphantly brought home from many a bloody 
foray. 

Slowly we rowed away from the old walls in the sunset light. 
The bright day was drawing to a peaceful close. It was no 
gorgeous sunset, such as the night before, when the sun had 
gone down in burning glory which had flooded hill and sky with 
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crimson light. The softly hued sky, the motionless water giving 
back the mild radiance in opal-like gleams, the hills already 
growing dim in the twilight—why cannot such perfect moments 
last? Why should Effie have chosen that very one to say— 

‘Do you not think we should hurry and catch the train at 
Dava? It will be dark long before we can get back across the 
hills.” Hurry! the very word seemed a profanation of the gloam- 
ing hush, of the fading light, of the magical blending of tints on 
the loch and sky. 

She was right, however: there was many a ‘long Scotch mile ’ 
between us and Grantown, and a moonless August night was not 
the best time for finding the track through the moors. Yes, we 
must try to reach Dava. But there was no time to lose; three miles 
lay between us and that loneliest of wayside stations. How we 
tugged at the heavy oars, and sent the clumsy coble churning 
through the water, breaking up the reflected cloudland in its 
depths! The road was delightful at first, winding by the pebbly 
edge of the loch, but all too soon we had to bid good-bye to the 
water. On and on the road wound, up and down through the 
darkening heather, the Knock of Braemoray, a rounded solitary 
mass, rising before us against the band of clear yellow light on 
the horizon. Dava was in full view nearly all the time—the little 
station, one white cottage, and a building of such regulation 
pattern that it must be a school-house, though where the scholars 
came from remained a mystery, as these were the only houses to 
be seen. As we neared the station the road made a long tan- 
talising curve away to the right; we were sorely tempted to cut 
straight across the moor; but one soon learns from sad experience 
that unknown short cuts are pretty sure to prove disastrous, and 
this would have been no exception, for by-and-by we found that 
the deep sluggish Dorbock had to be crossed. But there was the 
train slipping into the station round the base of the Knock. 
Were we to be so near, and yet lose it after all? Hope revived 
when it turned out to be a mized train, that institution peculiar 
to northern railways, where a couple or so of carriages form the 
last joint of a long tail of trucks and waggons. As these are 
picked up or shunted off in the most leisurely manner at every 
station, there is considerable latitude for possibilities in the arrival 
or departure of such trains. Stopping at all the little stations 
which the lordly express rushes by, they are chiefly used by the 
people of the district, and there is no better way of studying High- 
land character as it really is than when swinging slowly along at 
the rear of a mixed train. Then it is refreshing, in this age of 
rush and hurry, to see how station-master and passengers, porters, 
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and engine-driver, regard each stoppage as an occasion for a good 
crack. After our experience I could believe the story told of a 
worthy old man reluctantly breaking an absorbing conversation 
with, ‘But I maun go, for ye see I’m keeping the train waiting.’ 
As we came rushing up the slope the whistle sounded, each 
separate truck gave its individual jolt and creak, the long line 
began to move. . 

‘Eh, man, give the lassies a chance!’ shouted a big jolly- 
looking keeper. The engine-driver grinned, took his hand off the 
lever, with many a jar the train came to a stand, and we were 
hustled in somehow. It was a dash of comedy at the close of a 
day full of all delights. On the train jogged again past the end- 
less lines of snow-fences, feeble barricade against such a foe, down 
by the wild rocky ravine where, in the days of Charles I., Lord 
Huntly is said to have taken refuge from the troops of his brother- 
in-law Argyle. Down this pass, too, in 1690, the Government 
forces, aided by the Clan Grant, marched into Strathspey. After the 
brief flash of hope for the Stuart cause had died out in darkness 
at Killiecrankie in the death of Dundee, the influence of Lochiel 
rekindled the flame for a time, and some hundreds of mountain- 
eers had gathered together on the level haughs of Cromdale. 
Utterly unprepared for a sudden night attack, the little force fled 
in the wildest disorder, leaving four hundred slain by the river side 
—sad presage of the still darker fate that awaited high Highland 
hope and loyalty in after-days on the bleak moor of Culloden. 

And now fair and wide Strathspey opens out before us once 
more. Beyond the solemn pine-woods, and dark against the 
eastern sky, rises the familiar outline of the beautiful hills of 
Cromdale. Above them still lingers the faintest roseate flush ; 
one by one the stars are coming out—our summer day is over 
and gone. 


HELEN WALLACE, 
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CHarpter XXXIV. 
*T WAS NOT WORTHY—SHE WAS.’ 


‘You have taught me 
To be in love with noble thoughts,’—Old Play. 


‘Tue key to this mystery is probably lying very close at hand. 
Those had been the lawyer’s words, and Zeph felt that they had 
a strange significance. They chimed in so exactly with certain 
thoughts which had taken possession of her own mind while Mr. 
Blackmore was repeating that story of his little sister’s night at 
the castle. All the time he was speaking, Zeph had felt like one 
on the verge of a discovery. She was persuaded that materials 
for this discovery lay all but within her reach if the eyes of her 
mind could but be opened to perceive them. The ghost—she 
believed it was a ghost—had appeared to her no doubt as a token 
that she was the person appointed to find the papers which would 
bring such happiness to the Daylesford family, and this thought 
gave her immeasurable comfort. ‘I would give all the world to 
do it,’ she said to herself; ‘I might then perhaps venture to go to 
my dear husband and show him my true heart. Armed with these 
papers I should have an excuse for going to him, and once in his 
presence I would humble myself, and I think all would be well.’ 
From early morning till late night she thought of nothing 
else. She tried to weave some connection between what had been _ 
seen by Mr. Blackmore’s little sister and what she herself had 
seen; and often she felt as if the secret were in her grasp, and 
then it slipped away from her, and she was left comfortless and 
hopeless. Thinking so intensely on this one subject kept her from 
being entirely miserable. Had it not been for the conviction that 
what had been hidden so long was about to be revealed to her, 
she would not have known how to hold up her head. It was 
strange how completely this had taken possession of her. She sat 
twisting and turning all she had heard or knew into every possible 
shape, and calling on Polly and Agnes and Dr. Simonds to help 
her. She would listen to nodiscouragement. Dr. Simonds nearly 
lost her favour because he ridiculed the idea of believing in 
ghosts ; but she found a firm ally in her own father, who stoutly 
maintained that every great family in England had a well-authen- 
ticated ghost story; and that in Holland House, which was within 
Q 2 
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a walk of Lorne Gardens, as well as of Ambassadors’ Gate, there 
were no less than three ghosts under one roof. 

Zeph awoke one morning with a strong wish to go to Berk- 
hampstead. She regarded this wish as heaven-sent, and a further 
proof that she was the chosen agent of discovery. 

‘Is it open to me to go to the castle for a day or two?’ she 
wrote to Mr. Blackmore. ‘I mean, do you suppose my husband 
would have any objection to my going?’ She had written the 
word husband unawares—she had not the heart to take another 
sheet of paper and write more in conformity with the style adopted 
by the lawyer. ‘He nodoubt would like me to say—* your client, 
Mr. Godfrey Daylesford,” ’ she thought ! ¢ but I cannot bring myself 
to do it.’ A tear fell on the paper; she brushed it away and 
allowed it no successor. She resumed her letter, and wrote: ‘If 
you feel that I can go there without doing anything contrary to 
his wishes, will you kindly telegraph to the servants to expect me ? 
I shall take my little brother with me, and stay four or five days.’ 
She instructed her servant to wait for an answer. It was, of course, 
affirmative, so Zeph went to Lorne Gardens to invite Jack. She 
was so excited with the thought of what she was about to do that 
she went into the study without knocking. 

‘My dear Zeph!’ said Mr. Treherne. ‘ How well you look! 
How is Godfrey ?’ 

‘Edward! Godfrey is abroad; how you do forget things!’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Treherne. 

‘ Ah, yes, so he is, I forgot; but you have good accounts of 
him?’ 

Zeph did not speak; she felt, and always had felt, that it 
would be cruel to distress her father by telling him the truth. 

‘I suppose he will soon be at home again,’ said Mr. Treherne. 
He did not observe her hesitation. 

‘I hope so,’ she answered. ‘I want Jack to go with me to 
RBerkhampstead for a fewdays. I have seen so little of him lately. 
I think he will like to go.’ 

‘Of course he will, said her father. ‘Shall you drive there ? 
Do you remember how delightful that drive was?’ 

‘Iam going by train, father,’ Zeph replied hastily. She was 
afraid of her voice betraying her. ‘I don’t think I could bear to 
drive.’ 

‘It would be hot, I daresay,’ said her mother. ‘It was rather 
cold when we went. Do you remember when we did go? It has 
escaped my memory.’ 

‘We went on February 7,’ said Zeph. 

‘ Oh, how can you remember dates so accurately ?’ asked Mrs. 
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Treherne. That date was impressed on Zeph’s memory as no other 
date had ever been—how could she forget it ? 

‘Of course she remembers it, Hester,’ observed Mr. Treherne. 
‘She might never have been the happy little woman she is now if 
she had not taken that long drive.’ There was nothing for Zeph 
to do but go away. Her father knew nothing, but she was not 
quite so sure about her mother. 

‘What a grand lady you are now, Zeph!’ said Jack next day, 
when they were seated in the carriage which had come to Berk- 
hampstead Station to meet them. ‘Do you recollect that evening 
when you and I climbed up the railings to see how beautifully Mr. 
Daylesford’s dinner was set out ?’ 

‘Jack, you must never mention that!’ exclaimed Zeph; even 
in her grief she was shocked at this recollection. ‘ Besides, I 
didn’t climb, so don’t ever say I did; you pulled me up before I 
knew what you were going to do.’ 

‘ You were always wishing for nice pretty things, Zeph, and 
now you have got them; but I believe Polly will be just as happy 
as you are!’ said Jack, who had always been an inveterate partisan 
of John Simonds. 

‘I sincerely hope dear Polly will be very much happier than 
ever I have been,’ replied Zeph fervently. 

‘I hope nothing of the kind!’ declared Jack. ‘I want her to 
be happy, of course, but I always did like you best.’ 

As they drove to the castle, Zeph unfolded to Jack the object 
of her journey. She told him as much about the lost papers as 
she could, and enlisted his help. Jack had lately been reading 
one of Edgar Allan Poe’s stories describing a search for a cleverly 
concealed letter. He wanted to unrip the linings of curtains, and 
cut to pieces stuffed furniture ; take up floors and peer about for 
secret passages. His imagination was thoroughly fired, and he 
was most eager to begin his investigations. 

Zeph was alarmed. ‘You may searcli as much as you like,’ 
said she, ‘but you must injure nothing. Remember it is not our 
house, and the servants ; 

‘Do you imagine that the retainers of the family would venture 
to criticise any of our actions? We are their feudal superiors!’ 
replied Jack impressively. 

When Zeph arrived at the castle, however, she was aware of a 
subtle something which made her feel that the retainers of the 
family were well informed as to much that had taken place, and 
knew that Mr. Godfrey’s marriage had turned out a distressing 
failure. They were scrupulously polite and attentive, and an in- 
different person would have seen nothing to justify her belief, but 
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from the moment Zeph set foot in the house she was conscious that 
she was under the ban of their censure. They knew that she had 
. behaved ill, and disapproved of her. 

*They may think what they like,’ said Zeph to herself. ‘I 
don’t care. I have not come here to trouble myself about them. 
I have something to do that is really important!’ What was that 
something to be? Her heart died within her when she thought 
how entirely unprovided she was with an answer to this question. 
She remembered all that her husband had told her of the thorough- 
ness of the search which had been conducted by him. She would, 
however, bring her woman’s wits to bear on the matter, and 
would go into every room in turn and examine places likely to 
have escaped a man’s observation. She began that very day, and 
with Jack’s help took out every drawer of every cabinet and 
writing-table, and looked behind each for papers which might have 
slipped out of sight. No possible hiding-place escaped her. Next 
day it was the same, and then they went into the library. Godfrey 
had told her how systematically the books had been examined, but 
she was quite sure that no man would examine books with as much 
patience as a woman would bring to the task. 

A weary task it was! That day and the next they looked into 
the books and they looked behind them, but they never found 
what they wanted. Ail this work was not done without the house- 
keeper seeing and quickly divining’ what they were about. ‘It is 
nothing but a waste of work, ma’am!’ said she: ‘there is not a 
square inch of the whole castle that has not already been well 
examined at least half a dozen times by at least half a dozen 
people.’ 

‘Never mind, Mrs. Sanderson,’ said Zeph doggedly. ‘I have 
such a wish to try what I can do!’ 

‘Of course if you have a wish, ma’am—but it will be no use,’ 
said Mrs. Sanderson oracularly. ‘When those papers are found it 
will be because it is intended that they should be found. No look- 
ing will do any good!’ and so sayirg she departed. Zeph greatly. 
feared that she was right, and yet the only thing that she now 
seemed able to do for Godfrey was not to let herself be daunted 
by any fatigue or discouragement, but to proceed with her search 
strenuously. She was utterly weary, but her excitement prevented 
her from knowing it. On the fifth day of unremitting labour she 
remembered Jack. ‘Dear Jack, you must be tired to death!’ said 
she. 

‘Perhaps I am when I begin to think about it,’ said he; ‘ but 
what matter if we have the glory of finding what no one else has 
been able to find?’ 
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‘Jack, I begin to be very much afraid!’ said Zeph sadly. 
‘When the long bookcase at the end of the room has been looked 
through, we shall have nothing left todo. Go out, dear; I can 
do all that remains. I have been very selfish to keep you indoors 
all this time.’ 

They had been five days at the Castle, and had never once gone 
out. Zeph did not want to go out, or to see anything. If she had 
not come with one paramount object, nothing would have induced 
her to revisit a place where there was so much to make her 
miserable. Jack went out, and she continued her task alone, and 
late in the afternoon turned over the pages of the last book and 
knew that all chance of success was over. She had- failed in her 
search, and would have to go home next day as she came, carrying 
with her the knowledge that she had thrown away the happiness 
of her life by indulging in stupid, ill-tempered, mad jealousy. 
She sat on the steps in the library in a state of complete despond- 
ency. Something had emphatically told her she should succeed, and 
yet here she was—alone, disappointed, and profoundly miserable. 
No words, too, could express her self-contempt and remorse. She 
loved Godfrey—and she had driven him away for ever. He was 
not likely to return for years, and he could never, either now or at 
any period of his life, look on her as anything but a perverse, un- 
loving, selfish, suspicious creature, whom he had married because 
he loved her, and who had repaid him by ruining his life. 

Jack came back late in the afternoon, and found her sitting 
looking pale and discomfited. ‘Found it?’ was on the tip of his 
tongue as he opened the library door, but it was enough to look 
at her. He himself was in great spirits. ‘I have been to the 
rectory, said he. ‘Old Scatch is away with mother Scatch, but 
some of the boys are there. Old Scatch has gone to look ata 
living which has been offered to him. Benson says Mr. Dayles- 
ford has got some one to offer it to old Scatch, and he is very 
likely going to take it, Benson thinks. You know Benson, Zeph ; 
he held up your what’s-his-name at your wedding, I mean helped 
me to do it, for I was, of. course, more of a principal person than 
he! Don’t look so miserable, Zeph; we will have that paper 
yet !’ 

After dinner Jack made her go out; he said it was awfully 
jolly out in the garden, and to please him Zeph let herself be 
taken the same round that she had so often taken with Godfrey. 
They walked by the fading light through the solitary garden paths, 
and she thought how happy she might have been. That night 
when she went to bed an idea occurred to her which comforted her 
a little. She was walking through the long gallery where she had 
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seen ‘the little brown gentleman,’ when this idea came to her: 
She had seen him on February 7—the day of Mr. Blackmore’s 
death—and on the night of February 7 next year she would watch 
in that gallery again, and if that apparition appeared she would 
speak to it, and follow it, even if it cost her her life. She knew 
that she was a poor weak girl, but for love of Godfrey she could 
nerve herself to do so much as that. 

*I hate going home beaten,’ said Jack next day. ‘It was so 
jolly when we came here, for we felt as if we were going to do 
such a lot. Don’t look like that, Zeph!’ 

Zeph did her best not to ‘look like that,’ but she felt utterly 
crushed, and though when she was at home again she made a 
brave struggle to resume her usual way of life, she could resume 
nothing but the sorrow and suffering that now seemed to have 
made their own of her. ‘I am quite well, thank you,’ said she, 
when asked how she was. ‘ There is nothing to be anxious about.’ 
She did not like to be asked how she was, or noticed in any way, 
and generally took a book and pretended to read. Both her 
doctors were now more concerned about her than before. They 
wished her to go from home, to travel, to do anything in fact that 
might shake off the weight of depression that seemed to be settling 
down on her, but she refused to leave home. She seemed to rouse 
herself a little when Polly’s marriage took place, but she soon 
relapsed into her usual condition. Sometimes Agnes stayed with 
her, but, more usually, Zeph preferred to be alone. 

One evening about nine she was told that a person was in the 
breakfast-room who particularly desired to see her. ‘But who is 
she?’ asked Mrs. Daylesford. 

‘It is a lady, ma’am, at least I think she isa lady. She says 
she wishes to speak to you on a matter of extreme importance.’ 

‘Why do you let people of this kind into the house, Charles ? ’ 
said Mrs. Daylesford fretfully. ‘ Yousurely ought to know that she 
has only come here to beg.’ 

‘I don’t think she has, ma’am—at least if she has, it is Dr. 
Simonds who has sent her, or advised her to come.’ 

‘Then why didn’t you tell me soat once?’ said Zeph. ‘ Bring 
her here, please.’ And then she thought, ‘ Perhaps it is that poor 


girl who is a model, Juliet—Juliet Meyrick—I will be kind to . 


her if it is, for I did her a great injustice.’ 

The footman soon returned ushering in a tall graceful lady 
dressed in dark grey, whose face was almost hidden by a veil. 
Zeph rose to receive her. She stood hesitating by thedoor. Then 
she spoke, and Zeph immediately became aware that this was 
Hester Langdale, but she felt no repugnance to the sight of her— 
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no wish to escape from what was about to be said-—something in 
the speaker’s voice and manner conquered her at once. 

‘Forgive me for thus intruding,’ said Hester, coming rather 
nearer, but pausing at a little distance from Mrs. Daylesford, who 
was standing with one hand resting on a chair by her side, ‘ I hope 
you will forgive me; my hope is to be of service to you. Dr. 
Simonds has talked of you very often lately, and has told me of 
your desire to be the means of discovering the papers which are 
so important to your husband and his family. Dr. Simonds told 
me of the appearance seen by you in the long gallery at Berk- 
hampstead Castle, and also of what occurred to Mr. Blackmore’s 
little daughter. I have thought a great deal about everything that 
he has told me. I seem to have spent night after night in thinking 
of nothing else. And at last I think I have perhaps hit upona solu; 
tion of what you both saw, which, with the addition of a fragment 
of evidence I myself am able to supply, may possibly help you to 
put your husband in the way of finding what has baffled him so 
long.’ . 

Zeph’s heart stood still—it was too good to be true. Then, just 
because she wished for this so much, a slight feeling of mistrust 
took possession of her, and she said,‘ Why do you wish to give 
this information to me ?’ 

Hester wavered a little. Mrs. Daylesford’s words seemed almost 
cruel. She could say all that seemed necessary in a methodical, 
straightforward manner, but when suddenly checked, or made to 
see that she was acting in a very unusual way, her courage failed 
her at once. ‘To whom should I give it,’ she answered sadly, ‘ if 
not to you? Dr. Simonds ridicules me for seeming to recognise 
the existence of ghosts—he would not listen to me for 2 moment. 
If I had not come to you I must have kept this to myself—I might, 
perhaps, have gone to your lawyer, but > and here she seemed 
to take courage. ‘But I am not speaking truly, I had another 
reason for coming to you; if I tell it to you I entreat you not to 
be angry with me, or pained—lI seemed to gather from what Dr. 
Simonds said that you were ill and unhappy—very unhappy, and 
that some difference had arisen between you and some one dear to 
. you, and it seemed to me that if I could come to you and persuade 
you to listen to certain fancies which have come into my head, 
and to act on certain suggestions which I wish to make, that 
perhaps I might be doing you a service—and doing him one too, 
for no doubt he is as unhappy as you. That is all,’ said Hester, 
humbly, ‘ that is what made me venture to come.’ 

‘You are very good !’ exclaimed Zeph, warmly. ‘No! good does 
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not half express it. 
of——’ 

‘Let me tell you what I think,’ interrupted Hester, and it 
seemed as if she were in great fear of her courage giving way. 
‘Let me tell you all, and you shall judge whether I am right in 
being so sanguine of success. I earnestly trust that I am not 
comforting myself with a vain hope and misleading you.’ 

‘ But do sit down,’ said Zeph, giving her a chair, for up to this 
time the two girls had been standing, and Zeph, who was so nervous 
that she was scarcely able to keep her feet, had little doubt that 
Hester was feeling as she did. Tears rose to Hester’s eyes, but 
she recovered herself in a moment. ‘Thank you,’ she said, with 
a slight shiver of dismay. ‘I will not sit—I had rather not—-I 
could not—I am only going to stay a moment, only until I have 
told you what I came to say.”” 

Zeph, full of pity for her, advanced a little nearer. Hester 
said nervously, ‘Take no notice of me, I entreat you. Let me 
say what I wish to tell you—I must do it in a business-like 
manner, or I cannot do it at all. Dr. Simonds said that when 
you were at Berkhampstead, on the anniversary of Mr. Black- 
more’s death, you chanced to be in the long gallery about mid- 
night, and you saw an old gentleman dressed in brown, and 
wearing a shade over the left eye, coming, candle in hand, along 
the gallery towards you, and that you, thinking he was a visitor in 
the castle, and knowing that you were in a fancy-dress which would 
seem strange to him, drew back a little till he passed, but that he 
suddenly disappeared, and you, after speaking of this at breakfast 
next morning, and receiving some explanation which seemed 
sufficient, thought no more of what you had seen.’ 

‘That is quite true. I was easily led to believe that I had 
seen an old friend of the family, and I always did think so until 
some little time ago when I had a visit from the present Mr. 
Blackmore, and was so startled by the likeness between him and 
the gentleman I had seen in the gallery that I made inquiries of 
him. Ah! what a great deal of disappointment this caused me, 
for I began to think that the apparition in the gallery would lead 
to the discovery of the secret.’ 

‘So it will, I hope ; I believe it has put the clue in my hands.’ 

‘In your hands!’ exclaimed Zeph with exquisite pain, and 
then she bowed her head and thought, ‘ I was not worthy to do it ; 
she was.’ ‘ 

‘Yes,’ said Hester, ‘I think so. I hopeso. Let me go on. 
Your lawyer told you that his sister when young had gone through 


You are very generous, and I am unworthy 
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an experience of the same kind, only it took place during her 
father’s lifetime.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Zeph, ‘he said so—that was what puzzled me. 
Why should she see her father’s ghost while he was still alive ?’ 

‘That is what gave me the clue, said Hester— not at first, 
but after some thought. His little sister saw her father walking 
through the gallery, and he suddenly disappeared. I take that to 
mean that he was actually there. He had gone down tothe castle 
on business, and late at night, when he expected the whole house- 
hold to be asleep, he visited some secret hiding-place where these 
important paperswere kept. When he disappeared he had pressed a 
spring, and entered some secret door. That was the reason of his 
disappearance. The figure she saw was her own father. It was 
very different. with you—at least I think so. You may consider 
me superstitious, but you know the circumstances under which the 
poor old gentleman died. I cannot help thinking that you saw his 
ghost paying a midnight visit to the place which he was about to 
visit when he died.’ — 

‘I do believe there is something in it!’ said Zeph, trembling 
with excitement. ‘I never thought of this myself—I never should 
have thought of it; but you said you had other proof.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Hester, speaking with much effort, for this was 
a personal matter, ‘I have, I trust, more proof. Some years ago 
Mr. Godfrey Daylesford gave me a small embroidered velvet blot- 
ting-book. It had been cut open in the search for papers. Some 
papers were found between the velvet and the boards, but it was 
considered that they had only been put there to wedge out the 
embroidery, for after they had been exposed to heat, and experi- 
mented on with various acids, they were regarded as valueless, and 
left in the case. They were, for the most part, sheets of blank 
paper, but one had a kind of rough plan on it, and on re-examin- 
ing it, after hearing what Dr. Simonds told me, I have come to 
the conclusion that it may be a plan of the long gallery and the 
rooms opening out of it, and there is a something indicated by 
lines of shading, which may be a narrow passage, and, if so, it 
perhaps leads to a secret chamber which may be the place where 
the papers were kept.’ Here Hester, who had not come to that 
house or into Zeph’s presence without a violent effort, broke down 
and burst into tears, but she struggled with herself and tried to 
say more. Zeph was by her side in a moment, and took her hand, 
saying, ‘ God for ever bless you, Hester Langdale, for what you have 
done now! I know why you have done it, and I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. If you had not been good and generous, 
you would not have come here. You know that I and > But 
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here Zeph paused, she could not add what she had meant to 
add— that Godfrey and I are parted, and you are trying to 
reconcile us.’ 

‘Go to the castle with an architect,’ said Hester, ‘ and see if 
there is any ground for what I have imagined, and you had better 
have Mr. Blackmore with you, for he will take charge of the 
papers if you are so fortunate as to be successful.’ Hester was 
hurrying through what remained to do, for her strength was failing 
fast. 

‘Oh no, I cannot do that; there is a coldness about these 
professional men which simply kills me. If I went there with 
them and found nothing, I should be ill.’ 

‘You ought to have help. This secret hiding-place must be 
very well concealed, or it would have been found years ago. I 
hope this is the plan, but I am sure no one but an architect can 
understand it.’ 

‘TI will go to Mr. Blackmore in the morning and ask him to 
hold himself in readiness to come to Berkhampstead with an 
architect next day—but I must have a little time to look about 
before they come —I must see if there is any such place as you 
think. Let me go alone first—I shal] be better prepared for 
disappointment if I do.’ 

* Here is the plan, then,’ said Hester, handing her the blotting- 
book. 

‘But you are giving me the whole thing !’ said Zeph. ‘I need 
not have the case—the plan is quite enough for me.’ 

‘Take all,’ replied Hester gently. ‘It is more in its place in 
your hands than in mine. And now I will go. I must thank you 
for listening to me so kindly, and request you, if you succeed, 
never to let any one know that I have done anything to help you.’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask that—it would be most unjust—your goodness 
must not remain unknown !’ 

‘I entreat you to yield to my wish. I could not bear to have 
my name mentioned, or my poor share in the discovery discussed. 
You may say that I gave you the blotting-book if you are obliged 
to say anything, but avoid it if you can, and you must say no 
more. Promise me this, or you will give me pain.’ 

‘I promise,’ said Zeph, ‘but I would much rather tell the 
truth. I ought to tell it—you have been so good and noble. As 
long as I live, whether the papers are found or not, and whatever 
happens, I shall be grateful to you.’ 

‘Don’t praise me! don’t thank me! You have been very kind 
to me, and I feel your kindness!’ said Hester fervently, and she 
turned to leave the room. 
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‘Ah, you are going, and I can do nothing,’ said Zeph. She 
could not bear to see her go thus, and, hurrying to her side, took 
her hand and said, ‘God bless you! Thank you once more. I 
would give anything to be as good as you are!’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


IT IS A THING ON WHICH I HAVE SET MY HEART. 
‘ This day 
‘Shall change all griefs and quarrels into love. —Henry V. 

Zurn was at Mr. Blackmore’s office next morning before he 
himself arrived there. Her horses were impatiently pawing the 
ground, and she was impatiently walking backwards and forwards 
to make the time of waiting seem shorter. ‘I want to go back 
to Berkhampstead,’ said she, the moment she saw him. ‘I suppose 
there can be no objection—you must let me go—TI shall not stay 
so long as I did before, I hope, and I want to go this morning.’ 

Mr. Blackmore was astonished at the change in her appear- 
ance. She was not like the same person. She held her head 
erect, and her eyes were bright with renewed hope. When he 
had taken her into his room and heard as much as she chose to 
tell him of the circumstances which had wrought such a change, 
he felt it his duty to crush this hope at once. ‘I am sorry to say 
anything to damp you,’ said he, ‘ but if you had the least idea of 
the character of the search instituted by the two Mr. Daylesfords, 
my clients, you would not for one moment entertain the hope of 
succeeding where they failed.’ 

‘I have heard something of it. Mrs. Sanderson told me, last 
time I was there, that there was not one square inch in the castle 
which had not been thoroughly examined at least half a dozen 
times, by at least half a dozen people.’ ; 

‘She told you the truth. No search could have been more 
exhaustive.’ 

‘Did you look for secret chambers ?’ 

‘Secret chambers rarely exist, except in novels, but we did 
look for them, and had there been any at Berkhampstead we must 
have found them.’ 

‘Oh, but, Mr. Blackmore, I have a plan which seems to point 
to the existence of something of the kind. It may not be a 
room, but it is certainly a passage, and surely there would not be 
a passage unless it led somewhere. I know that part of the castle 
so well that I am quite certain no one knows of the existence of 
any passage in the place in which it is marked in the plan.’ 
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In spite of himself the lawyer was slightly startled. ‘May I 
see this plan?’ he asked eagerly. 

‘If I show it to you will you promise not to take the task of look- 
ing for this room out of my hands? I wish to be the one to make 
the discovery—it is a thing on which I have set my heart. You 
must arrange for me to go there with my brother, and to stay till 
I either succeed or give up all hope—I don’t want you to come 
until I summon you.’ 

‘ Your wishes shall be respected,’ said the lawyer, bowing. ‘ But 
‘there is one condition which I must make—I cannot allow you to 
interfere with the fabric of the castle—no walls must be pulled 
down unless I am there to sanction it.’ 

‘Of course not!’ replied Zeph: ‘it will not be necessary. I 
should not think of doing such a thing, I will show you the plan.’ 

He got up to ring the bell to send some one to the carriage 
for it—he expected to see a large imposing-looking roll of paper 
backed with linen for protection, and was wholly unprepared to 
see Mrs. Daylesford take out her purse and look in one of its 
pockets for half a sheet of notepaper which she had folded up 
small and placed there. That was the plan! There was nothing 
but a few rough lines made by a quill-pen—a child might have 
done it as an amusement. He thought she had taken leave of 
her senses. ‘There is nothing even to show that this has any- 
thing to do with Berkhampstead Castle,’ said he, coldly. ‘ Any one 
of us who were engaged in the search might have had this paper 
in our hands a hundred times, and have laid it down each time as 
a thing of no possible use or value.’ 

‘You did have it in your hands! All of you had it, and you 
all laid it down as valueless! This may not be the clue, but any 
of you may have had the real clue in your hands just as often, 
and have refused to see any. importance in it. I may do no good 
when I am there, but I want to go, and you must let me do it, 
and remember that you have promised not to come to me until 
I summon you.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Daylesford, there is nothing here to make me 
wish to reopen the search—nothing ; I remember it now, perfectly. 
I should not think of going. You are too sanguine—you are pre- 
paring a great disappointment for yourself. Why should this scrawl 
—for it is little more—be Berkhampstead rather than any other 
place? It is only a scrap of paper that was used as padding.’ 

© Ostensibly it was, but that may have been to hide it more 
securely. You say it is not Berkhampstead, but it is. It is 
meant for the long gallery and the rooms opening out of it. 
Though it is only a scrawl, I can see that. This is my bed-room 
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—look, there are the turee windows at the end of it which look 
out on the garden. Next comes a large room which the house- 
keeper said was not used because it wanted re-furnishing; the 
secret room is on one side of it, that is if I am right, and after that 
the rooms my father and mother had. The secret room seems 
only to be a long slip between them.’ 

‘It is such a slip that it is no room at all, it looks like nothing 
but a little thickening of the wall by a bad draughtsman. A 
person willing to see, can see anything he likes in a scrawl of this 
description. It might just as easily be explained into being a plan — 
of this office.’ 

Zeph sighed. 

‘I can give you another reason why this cannot be what you 
think—a reason fatal to your theory.’ 

‘Let me hear it—tell me quickly,’ this time she feared what 
he said was the fact. 

‘The papers were concealed by Mr. Daylesford. He wished 
them to be kept in safety, but in some place where his father 
could never find them. If there was a secret room, the father 
would be quite as well aware of its existence as the son, and 
if they had been placed there the old man might have found 
them at any moment.’ 

‘IT am not convinced,’ replied Zeph: ‘it sounds convincing, 
but it is not. The Earl was a very old man, he might have 
forgotten that there was such a place, and his son might have 
known that he had—most likely he did. Anyhow he would 
never go to it. Why should he? Such places are dangerous, 
they are not safe for old people, there was nothing to take him 
to it. I expect that Mr. Daylesford locked them up in some 
strong box and left them there in all confidence.’ 

‘You are mistaken,’ said Mr. Blackmore, and yet, though his 
words were still incredulous and scornful, he had become very 
grave and thoughtful, and he stood gazing at the plan as if he 
had more belief in it than he was prepared to admit. ‘I cannot 
help fancying that I have seen this plan somewhere or other very 
recently,’ said he—‘since I saw it in Mr. Cyril Daylesford’s blotting- 
book, I mean.’ ; 

‘Perhaps your father had a duplicate copy. If I am right, 
and it is what I think, your father would be very likely to have 
one.’ 

‘Oh no, he had nothing of the kind, it is only a fancy of 
mine that I have seen it,’ said he, giving her the sheet of paper. 

‘My train goes at eleven, said she,‘I. must leave you. I 
have two or three things to do before I go.’ 
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‘Remember! No pulling down of walls,’ said he, with a smile 
of benevolent superiority. 

‘None! You will come at once, if I telegraph for you?’ 

‘Oh, certainly I will. I will come without fail,’ said he, still 
smiling. 

‘I really mean what I say,’ said Mrs. Daylesford—she was 
afraid that he did not. He persisted in mocking her enterprise. 
* You must let no business here in London prevent you.’ 

‘Nothing shall prevent me! If you telegraph for me, madam, 
I shall consider that you have made some discovery so important 
that every other engagement shall give way to my business with 
you. I repeat, emphatically, nothing shall prevent me.’ 

Zeph felt sobered at once. How could he speak so? Had he 
forgotten his father, and what had come to prevent him? She 
was just leaving the room when he said, ‘ Let me give you one 
caution ; in the, I fear, highly improbable event of your finding 
the evidence that has been lost so long, be careful to place it where 
there is no possibility of its being tampered with, or, better still, 
make no examination of it until trustworthy witnesses are with 
you.’ 

‘T never thought of making any examination at all,’ said Zeph. 
‘You shall do that. All I propose to do while I am alone is to 
ascertain whether there is a concealed room or not. As soon as I 
am sure of that, I shall send for you, and wait.’ 

Mr. Blackmore could not help smiling at himself as he went 
back to his dingy room after taking Mrs. Daylesford to her carriage. 
He had actually at last been so led away by her confident manner 
that he had begun to speak as if success were possible, whereas he 
was perfectly convinced that there was not the remotest prospect of 
it. He knew what had been done at Berkhampstead already, and 
did not believe that it was in mortal power todo more. As for 
secret chambers, they were part of the properties of the Minerva 
Press, and the plan which had affected Mrs. Daylesford’s imagination 
so much was apparently the work of a child. He was very busy, 
and had mighty little time to think of the absurd imaginings of 
‘a pretty but empty-headed woman.’ They were absurd, and 
every time he had a moment’s leisure he told himself so, and yet 
all through that morning, while he was mentally pooh-poohing — 
what was making her so happy, a curious under-current of memory 
was at work in his mind, and late in the afternoon it gathered 
force enough to make him exclaim, ‘I believe I have it!’ He was 
now sure that he had seen that plan, or its counterpart, within the 
last twelve months, and he knew where. It must have been among 
some papers of his father’s. He took a key and opened a drawer in 
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a writing-table which had been his father’s, and after some search 
he found a twin plan. Line for line, so far as he could remember, 
it exactly resembled that which Mrs. Daylesford had shown him. 
He was so startled that he turned cold. ‘ How that woman will 
exult over us all,’ he thought, ‘if she succeeds where we failed! 
And I really do believe she will! It begins to look as if she had 
got hold of the key to the mystery at last!’ Many hours before 
he found his father’s copy of the plan, Zeph had lost hers. The 
station at Euston was crowded, and some deft pickpocket stole her 
purse with perfect ease and safety. She never missed it, and went 
on her way buoyed up by the possession of the paper. 

‘My advice,’ said Jack, ‘is that before we begin to eat our 
luncheon or do anything else, we go into the long gallery and get 
to know exactly what it is like, and then we shall get to know what 
things are likely to seem hard to us, and can think how best to 
manage them while we seem to be doing nothing.’ 

‘ That’s a good idea,’ replied Zeph cheerily: ‘let us go.’ 

‘We may get to know where that door is likely to be—perhaps 
it is behind some large piece of furniture.’ 

‘I don’t believe that there is any large piece of furniture—in 
fact, I am sure there isn’t.’ 

They went upstairs at once. The walls of the gallery were 
lined with panelled oak, and not only was there no doorway 
visible, but the panelling was so made that it was at once evident 
that no cunningly concealed doorway could exist. 

‘Don’t you see, Zeph, that there can’t be a secret door,’ said 
Jack. ‘If there was one it would have to be cut through the middle 
of one of these panels, and every one would see it.’ 

Zeph saw that he was right, and that the panelling was so 
arranged that concealment was out of the question. And yet if 
there was the slip of a room or passage indicated on her plan, there 
must be some way of getting into it. ‘I will look at the plan,’ 
said she, ‘ that will no doubt give us some hint.’ 

Then she discovered her loss, and was so cast down that she 
could eat no luncheon. ‘It looks as if fate were dead against us,’ 
said she. 

‘Nonsense!’ said Jack. ‘Don't you be down-hearted. It’s 
vexing, but that’s all, and there will be more honour and glory for 
us if we succeed without it. I'll go and get the key of that room 
they keep locked. We will look there.’ The shut-up room was a 
large, dull-looking apartment between that which Zeph had always 
occupied and that in which her father and mother had slept. 
There was no reason for its being shut up except that the hangings 
of the bed and coverings of the chairs and sofas had grown shabby. 
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It would not have been shut up if the castle had been occupied, 
but there were more rooms already than were ever wanted, and 
this was not to. be used until it was re-furnished. It was an 
oppressively dull-looking room, and, though Zeph and Jack had 
examined it as they had examined every other place when last 
they were there, it looked as if the door had not been open for 
years. Alas, this time also they found nothing to reward their 
pains, though they tapped the walls on every side. 

‘How wide the walls are!’ observed Jack, when he was locking 
the door again. They were wide. Zeph was in the gallery and 
Jack close by her in this deeply recessed doorway which was big 
enough to make a tolerably good closet. It was the only door in 
the gallery which stood so far back. 

‘Tl tell you what I think,’ said Jack: ‘when you fancied you 
saw a ghost, some fellow was just hiding in here—there is room 
enough to hide, and no one who was a little farther along the 
gallery would see him. How far off were you?’ 

‘Oh, don’t waste time on that,’ replied Zeph: ‘the person I saw 
did not hide—he was too old and grave to play stupid tricks, and he 
could not have gone into the room, for the door was always locked 
then just as it is now—Godfrey told me so.’ 

They looked through the other rooms—they tapped the walls 
of the gallery to see if they covered hollow spaces, they did every- 
thing that their ingenuity suggested, but nowhere could they find 
the slightest indication of a door. 

‘We are going to be disappointed again, Jack,’ exclaimed 
Zeph. ‘I felt that we were when I found my plan was gone! It seems 
a thousand times harder to bear this time ! ’ 

They dined, and then went back to the gallery to practise 
some newly thought of devices, but darkness came and found them 
as far from the wished-for knowledge as ever. They were both 
thoroughly weary, and one of them was well-nigh broken-hearted. 

‘Come and sit down and rest,’ said Jack, taking his sister’s 
hand and leading her away. They went into the bright and 
comfortable room which was waiting to receive them, but Zeph 
could feel nothing beyonda cruel sense of disappointment. She 
sat close by Jack—he was all she had now, and she liked to 
have him near her, but was too miserable to speak to him. At last 
they went to bed. They were much too dispirited to say, ‘ To- 
morrow we will begin afresh. They both meant to do it, but 
only as a forlorn hope. 

Zeph could not sleep. She was too unhappy to close her eyes. 
She lay still thinking of each successive event in her short, sad, 
and most disappointing life. 
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About two o’clock an idea suddenly took forcible possession of 
her mind: Why was that one doorway set so far back? Why was 
it so different from all the others? And why did the wall seem 
so much thicker there than anywhere else? The wall which ran 
along the side of the gallery was a good substantial one—she 
could judge of its thickness by what she saw at the entrance 
of all the other rooms; but nowhere in the gallery did it present 
such an appearance as in the disused bed-room. Suppose the 
secret door were placed in the panelling on one side of the door- 
way? She lit a candle and got up, put on her dressing-gown, and 
went to look at this doorway which had suddenly become so 
interesting to her. She was rather afraid of the gallery, but it 
would have been perfectly impossible to her to delay the search 
till morning. A glance showed her that there was just room for a 
door in the wall between the door of the disused bed-room and 
the gallery. Another glance showed her that the oak-panelling 
was arranged rather differently. And yet, after all, it was 
arranged in the only way that was practicable in such a narrow 
space. There were two oblong panels, one set above another. Both 
sides of the doorway were alike. Her recollection of the plan she 
had lost made her turn to the side nearest to the room in which 
her father and mother had slept. Perhaps if she could but find a 
spring, or the trick of setting some machinery in motion, the 
whole of one side of the doorway would open, and such a door, 
if it existed, would certainly never be suspected by a passer by. 
Where was this spring? What was it? Two oblong panels, with 
plain but deeply cut mouldings, do not present much opportunity 
for hiding elaborate springs. She pushed the centre of one panel 
—then that of the other—then of the two together. After this 
she put her hands on the mouldings and tried to push them 
up or down, sometimes together, and sometimes apart—next she 
tried to push them sideways. Nothing stirred. Finally, after a 
long time spent in vain attempts of all kinds, she touched a small 
round bit of metal, concealed at the top of the moulding of the 
upper panel. It was not bigger than the head of a large nail. To 
her inexpressible delight she found that this could be pressed 
down. She did press it down, but it produced no effect. She was 
by no means daunted by this, more especially as she found that 
there was no such knob above the moulding on the other side of the 
way. She began to go through all the operations she had already 
tried with no result, but this time she combined them with 
holding down the little knob. She put her hand to the moulding, 
once more pushed it laterally in the direction of the bed-room, 
pressed down the knob at the same time, and, almost to her horror— 
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for the result was so immediate and unhoped for—the panelling 
slipped noiselessly away and she saw a black cavity before her. She 
leaned against the door of the bed-room, and struggled with a 
disposition to faint. She soon overcame this, and took her candle 
to look, but could see nothing but a long and very narrow passage 
with an arched roof, cut in the thickness of the wall. She dared 
not enter it alone, and hurried breathlessly away to fetch Jack. He 
was sleeping soundly, and lookedso young, so beautiful, and'so happily 
removed from the troubles and anxieties which were afflicting her, 
that she had not the heart to awaken him, for she knew how weary 
he was. ‘If I love Godfrey, I ought to be able to venture into that 
place,’ she thought. ‘I will just see if it leads anywhere, and then 
go back to bed.’ Animated by this thought, she returned to the 
gallery, entered the narrow passage, and, with a certain amount of 
trepidation, walked a few paces forward. She was checked by find- 
ing herself at the top of a long and very steep flight of steps which 
seemed to lead down to unknown depths. In still greater alarm 
she ventured to descend these, holding by the rough walls and 
scratching her hands against themas she went. The air felt colder 
and more chill each step she took. Finally, she reached the bottom, 
and found a door, which she opened. It led into a long and narrow 
space too small to be called a room, and scarcely wider than an or- 
dinary passage. The walls were bare, and there was no furniture 
but an old writing-table, on which stood a strong-looking box of 
black oak, clamped with iron. She remembered her promise and 
did not attempt to open it, but a feeling of overpowering joy and 
gratitude took possession of her, for there, surely, must be the 
papers. She dropped on her knees to return thanks for Heaven’s 
bounty to her. She went close to the table, but forbore even to 
touch the box. She was firmly resolved that she would be in a 
position to tell the lawyer that she had not attempted to open 
it. Then she looked around. On one side there was a rusty grate, 
on the other a curious blurred light which was produced by the dim 
grey light of early morning struggling through a dense screen of 
ivy which entirely covered the outside of the window. Uttering 
mute but passionate prayers that the box might contain what 
her husband wanted, Zeph stole back to the gallery. She was 
able to close the door ; all trace of her discovery was removed, and 
now none but herself knew that secret. She felt the danger of 
this, went to her room, and wrote to her husband: ‘If I die to- 
night, Godfrey, before I am able to tell any one what I have 
discovered, this paper will inform you that the passage leading to 
the secret room is near the entrance to the room which is now 
never used.’ Then followed a minute description of the spot and 
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directions for opening the door, after which she added, ‘I wish 
you, my dear husband, to know that I entirely loved and honoured 
you, and desired your forgiveness more than anything else on earth.’ 
That done, she went to bed. She was more happy than tongue 
can tell. 

By five o’clock she had roused the servants and had sent off 
one of them on horseback to summon Mr. Blackmore. At eight 
she went to Jack’s little bed and awoke him that he might hear 
the great news. His eyes looked so large, and he stared at his 
sister with so much admiration, that she soon saw what he thought 
of the magnitude of her achievement. ‘I hope you have sent for 
old Mr. Blackmore?’ said he. — 

Zeph was alarmed. ‘ Jack! Jack!’ said she, ‘ for Heaven’s sake 
don’t say that! Don’t say old Mr. Blackmore, for fear the real old 
one appears! Get up and come down, I have had nosleep, and am 
so hungry. What shall we do till that man arrives?’ 

She went into the breakfast-room, and was startled by finding 
Mrs. Scatcherd there. ‘ You did not expect to see me, dear Mrs. 
Daylesford,’ said she. ‘I happened to hear of your being here, 
and as I was away when you were here last time, I came at once. 
That dear angel of a husband of yours has got the Crown to give 
us a living. I believe he asked for one for us twelve months ago. 
We are going to leave this place at once. We are done with all 
the boys we have been training up in the way they ought to go so 
long; they may go where they like now, and turn out just as they 
choose. How lovely you look, my dear! How do you think I am 
bearing all the wear and tear I have been enduring lately ?’ 

‘ You are bearing it splendidly! You look charming,’ replied 
Zeph, who knew what was expected of her. 

‘Ah! You always were a dear good girl, and your husband 
always was a dear kind man, and the only thing which makes me 
not like to accept this living the Crown has just given us is leaving 
you and him and having to pay that eighty pounds they always 
get out of you when they give you a Crown living. And that re- 
minds me—-one of the things which brought me here so early this 
morning is that I want to know if Dr. Scatcherd and I, and the 
dear children, of course, can come and stay here for a week or so, 
while our furniture is being moved to our new home? You see it 
is quite impossible for us to be in the rectory here when once our 
furniture is taken away, and it is impossible for us to be in the 
rectory the Crown has given us, until the furniture has been un- 
packed and put in its place there, so I thought as your husband 
had got us the living, you, dear, might like to do something 
kind for us too, and would take us in while you are here, It 
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would be very pleasant for us to be with you, and much more 
comfortable than any other arrangement.’ 

‘It.is Mr. Blackmore who settles things of this kind, not I,’ 
replied Zeph. ‘I have to ask him when I want to come myself. 
He will be here this morning—-I have sent for him. Oh, what is 
this? Mrs. Scatcherd, do excuse me.’ 

A servant had given her a note, and toher surprise it was from 
Mr. Blackmore himself. ‘ Dear Madam,’ he wrote, ‘ I have found 
a paper which seems to my mind to support your theory so strongly 
that I feel it my duty, in the interest of my clients, to be on the 
spot. I left London last night, by the late train, and have slept 
at the village-inn here, but I earnestly request you to make no 
objection to my coming to the house. If anything should be dis- 
covered, extreme pains should be taken to have witnesses present 
who can testify to the circumstances under which the documents 
are found. Doubts may be cast on their validity unless this is 
attended to. You will see this as I do, and pardon my apparent 
disregard of your wishes. The paper I have found materially 
alters the aspect of affairs.’ 

‘Go to Mr. Blackmore and request him to come here without a 
moment’s delay,’ said Mrs. Daylesford, eagerly. ‘Say that I have 
already despatched a messenger to town on the same errand.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Blackmore will be here then, directly,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Scatcherd. ‘That is nice! I shall have an excellent opportunity 
for arranging with him about our little visit, as you say he is to 
be asked,’ and so saying she slowly settled down into the easiest 
chair in the room. 

‘IT am afraid that I must ask you to leave me alone with Mr. 
Blackmore,’ said Zeph. ‘I have to talk with him on important 
business !’ 

‘Then will you arrange with him about our coming here ?’ said 
Mrs. Scatcherd. 

, ©¥es, I will arrange with him,’ replied Zeph, who was ready 
to promise anything if she would but go away. And thus Mrs. 
Scatcherd departed, then as ever compassing her own ends. 

Before Zeph had half finished her breakfast. Mr. Blackmore 
came. He entered the room briskly. ‘I have found a plan!’ he 
said soyousty hat Zeph interrupted him. ‘I have lost one!’ said 
she. ‘My pocket was picked ; but that is of no consequence, not 
the least. Come upstairs, I have something to show you.’ 

The lawyer had no idea her success had been so decided, and 
said, in a commonplace way, while going upstairs, ‘Was there 
much in it?’ 

‘In what ?’ asked Zeph. 
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‘In your purse.’ 

‘Twenty pounds, perhaps; wy do you ask? How can you 
think of such things as that?’ 

She took him to the secret door—secret no longer—she opened 
it and was about to enter, but he drew her back and made the 
butler and the housekeeper come, and then in a strong body they 
went, one by one along that dark and narrow passage, and down 
those steps which were obscure even when lighted by three candles. 
Mr. Blackmore was now as excited as Zeph herself. Jack, whohad 
followed them, was the most collected of the party. ‘ There,’ ex- 
claimed Zeph, ‘is the oak box! I saw it when I came in early 
this morning, but [ remembered your instructions, and did not 
even touch it.’ 

‘Touch it now, madam,’ said he: ‘ this is your discovery, and 
you, in our presence, shall examine the contents.’ 

Trembling with anxiety, she tried to raise the lid, but the box 
was locked. Mr. Blackmore, however, had brought with him some 
keys he had found in his father’s desk, and the first which Zeph 
tried, a little odd-looking key with an old-fashioned handle, 
turned in the lock at once. The box contained some papers, and 
they carried it into the corridor to examine them by daylight. 

‘Will you do it, Mr. Blackmore?’ said Zeph. ‘ My poor hands 
tremble so, I can do nothing.’ 

So the lawyer took her place, and she and the two servants 
silently watched him lift out the papers which might mean so much. 

‘Victory!’ he cried—‘ Victory!’ waving a dingy paper in 
triumph. ‘ How I wish my dear clients had been here! Mr. Mar- 
maduke and Mr. Godfrey Daylesford ought to have been here ! 
This is the certificate of their father’s marriage with Miss Janet 
Murray. Inow see what has made the discovery so difficult. We 
have all believed that they were married in Austria, or somewhere 
on the Continent—we were always told so, in fact—but it seems 
that they came home to their own country for the ceremony. They 
were married at Reeth on May 14, 18—just two years before Mr. 
Marmaduke’s birth. I do not wonder that the register was never 
found. Reeth is in Yorkshire—it is an out-of-the-way place now, 
but at the time of their marriage it must have been well-nigh in- 
accessible. I remember hearing that the people in the villages near 
went on praying for George III. until William IV. was on the 
throne—so they were not likely to know how much that register 
was wanted—but here is a copy of it, and any one who doubts its 
authenticity can go and consult the register for himself. Now that 
I know where to find it—now that we know where the marriage 
took place—I shall go at once. I will go this very evening, but 
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this is sufficient to establish all that my clients have been wanting 
to establish so long—Mr. Marmaduke Daylesford is, as his brother 
always said he was, Earl of Berkhampstead, and he will find it per- 
fectly easy to prove his claim. It is you, madam,’ said the lawyer, 
turning to Zeph—it is you who, under Providence, have been the 
means of reinstating him in his rights! He might have lived and 
died without ever having his claim recognised if it had not been 
for your great sagacity, your most remarkable perseverance and 
patience under discouragement (to my shame I own that I dis- 
couraged you myself), snd your untiring devotion to your hus- 
band’s interests.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Blackmore, I don’t deserve that,’ said Zeph. ‘I have 
done a little—a very little, but some one else, to whom I shall be 
for ever grateful, has done much more. Had it not been for her, 
I could have done nothing.’ 

‘IT don’t know, madam,’ exclaimed Mrs. Sanderson. ‘I am very 
sure no human being could have worked harder! I shouldn’t have 
liked to slave so myself!’ 

‘IT don’t know, either,’ said Mr. Blackmore, ‘but I feel as if our 
success was entirely due to you, and I am certain that no event 
could possibly have occurred which could give your husband more 
satisfaction, more happiness I ought to say, than this.’ 

Was Zeph entirely changed? Something had just been said 
which, in former days, would have offended and pained her deeply. 
Mr. Blackmore had affirmed that no event could possibly have 
occurred which would afford her husband more happiness than this. 
It was evident, therefore, that in the lawyer’s estimation reconcili- 
ation with his wife occupied quite a secondary place in Godfrey’s 
mind. Zeph never so much as observed this, for her whole atten- 
tion was given to a circumstance which filled her with delight— 
Mr. Blackmore had begun to use the word ‘ husband’ again ! 

The first thing Zeph did was to go into her own room and 
write along and deeply grateful letter to Hester Langdale. 


Cuaprer XXXVI. 


GOOD NEWS FOR YOU, DEAR ZEPH. 


‘ Some ships reach happy ports that are not. steered.’— Cymbeline. 


‘ Anp to think,’ said Mr. Blackmore when he was taking leave 
of Mrs. Daylesford an hour later, for he was not able to stay 
any longer—‘ to think that I do not know how to send this joyful 
intelligence to your husband !’ 

‘You don’t!’ exclaimed Zeph, and her spirits sank to zero in 
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a moment. She had cherished a secret hope that Godfrey’s jour- 
neyings were not so much a matter of ignorance to the lawyer as 
he would have her suppose. ‘Then you really do not know!’ 

There was so much misery in her voice that Mr. Blackmore hesi- 
tated; hedid not like to answer her. Observing that he hesitated 
she raised her eyes to his to see if a vestige of hope remained for 
her. ‘You really do not know,’ she repeated. ‘It is true, then, 
no one knows where to find him! ’ 

‘We don’t know now, but we soon shall,’ he replied cheer- 
fully. ‘Don’t be anxious about that.’ 

‘Telegraph to the Governor,’ said she : ‘ he will know if any one 
does.’ 

‘That is done! I did it as soon as we came downstairs. Of 
course I did that immediately.’ 

‘ What did you say ?’ 

‘The papers are found. Come at once.’ 

‘And you really do not know where Mr. Daylesford is?’ for 
still she could not believe it. 

The lawyer was unfeignedly sorry for her. ‘We shall soon 
know,’ he replied. ‘ Perhaps the Governor knows already. Mr. 
Daylesford was in Siberia when last I heard from him, but even if 
he is not there now, Lord Berkhampstead will contrive to recall 
him somehow. Don’t think of the difficulty of finding him: think 
what a joyful home-coming he will have!’ 

‘TI might have gone up to town with you if I had thought of 
it,’ said Mrs. Daylesford. ‘ Asit is, I think I shall stay here till to- 


morrow.’ 


‘Pardon me, you must let me look after you a little, and I 
think you ought to stay here for some time. You have been in 
London all the summer, and ought to have a change. Lord Berk- 
hampstead will probably be the first to arrive, Stay till he comes, 
and be here to receive him.’ 

‘No,’ said Zeph, firmly, ‘I cannot do that, Godfrey would not 
like it.’ 

‘Not like it! Who ought to be here at this juncture, but 
you? I am quite certain that Lord Berkhampstead would he 
very much hurt if he knew that you had any hesitation. You 
naturally wish to be on the spot when your husband’s brother, 
and I hope your husband himself, arrive. London is not healthy 
now. This is your proper place. Let your unmarried sister 
come to bear you company.’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Blackmore, you do not know how things are!’ said 
poor Zeph, very piteously. 

‘I know nothing but that everything is going to be all right 
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again, and as happy as it can possibly be,’ said the lawyer almost 
nervously. ‘I entreat you to stay a while.’ 

Mrs. Daylesford yielded. She too had a strong hope that all 
was going to be well once more. She would have had to yield in 
any case, for the excitement of the past weeks told on her, and next 
day she was ill. The Scatcherds came and went, but Zeph passed 
the greater part of their visit in her room. Lord Berkhampstead 
came too, but alone. He did not know where Godfrey was. He 
was very kind to Zeph, and very grateful, but Lord Berkhampstead 
was not Godfrey. 

‘ Will your brother ever forgive me?’ asked Zeph. 

‘Of course he will, he has forgiven you; he blames himself, 
and loves you most truly. Don’t allow yourself to think the con- 
trary, do your best to get well and strong so that there may be 
no cloud on his happiness when hereturns. Stay here till he does, 
I ask it as a favour.’ 

‘ You are kinder than I deserve,’ said she. ‘I am bitterly 
ashamed when I think of the past.’ 

She did stay; she took to heart what he had said, and did her 
best to recover her health, but that was rather difficult, for most 
of her thoughts were anything but cheerful. 

She seemed to have lived a long, long time, and yet she could 
scarcely recall one event of her life of which she could think with 
any satisfaction. She hated and despised herself. She had been 
so vain of her beauty that she had thought herself superior to all 
around her; whereas, in reality, she had been false, selfish, ignorant, 
useless, and contemptible. She had been false to the man she 
really loved, and had refused to marry him because he had not 
sufficient wealth to give her a full measure of the worldly delights 
on which she had set her affections. She had been still more false 
to the man whom she had married. She had married him though 
she loved another man. She had repaid his love with a false 
show of love. She had revelled in luxury until her heart was so 
far hardened that she had actually tried to make her husband do 
a thoroughly base action. She bad sunk so low as to be able to 
propose that he should dishonour his mother’s name, and commit 
an act of treason against his brother. She had asked him to 
- snatch at a rank that the law had awarded to him even though 
she knew that he could only do it at the cost of all he held dear. 
She had reaped her reward in his contempt. That had been the 
turning-point in her married life; nothing had gone well with her 
since that day, though he had seemed to forgive her. How he 
must have despised her! Her cheeks tingled at the mere thought. 
And yet how kind he had been! How ready to receive her apolo- 
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gies, how patient with her ignorance and dulness, how tolerant of 
her insane passion for gaiety! He had loved her in spite of every- 
thing! Then she had sinned again and sinned even when in her 
heart she loved him. She had dared to bring a counter-accusation 
against him! She had upbraided him with Hester Langdale. 
Never should she forget that night when, goaded by her words and 
deeds, and full of astonishment and contempt for her when he 
found that she had known about Hester even from the begivning, 
he had told her the truth. He had told her then that she who 
had come coldly and calmly to live with him as his wedded wife 
while she loved another man was a wickeder woman by far than 
Hester, who had always loved him truly. ‘ His words were hard,’ 
she said to herself, ‘they were cruel, they nearly killed me, but 
they were true! She was a better woman than I, and Heaven has 
judged between us, and let her be the means of performing this 
service for Godfrey. I should dearly have liked to perform it 
myself, but I was unworthy. I see it. I own it. I am filled with 
shame!’ Thus did Zeph bewail her outcast state, And yet she 
was not always unhappy. There were times when her heart was 
filled with the hope that Godfrey, who had always been so patient 
with her, would let her begin her life afresh. 

Weeks passed, and she and Agnes were still at Berkhampstead. 
The leaves, which had waved above their heads when they came, 
were now lying withered beneath their feet, and yet nothing was 
heard of Godfrey. Towards the end of October Agnes was sum- 
moned home. Jack was the one who did it; he wrote and told 
her that she ought to come, for he was sure his mother was ill. 
She looked wretchedly ill, he said, and had fainted twice. 

‘We will leave in an hour’s time,’ said Zeph to her sister. 
‘You and I will both go home.’ 

‘Can they be ready for you in Ambassadors’ Gate at such a 
short notice ?’ asked Agnes. 

‘I don’t want them to be ready—I said home,’ replied Zeph. 
‘My old home—I meant—I am going to Lorne Gardens too. I 
fancy poor mother is only ill because she wants a thorough change. 
We will see how she is to-day, and if I am right we will telegraph 
to Polly to expect her and you to-morrow. You know she has for 
a long time been wanting you to go, and she will be only too glad 
to have mother too.’ 

‘But father?’ exclaimed Agnes. ‘You are quite forgetting 
him.’ 

‘No, Iam not. I mean to stay with him while you are away. 
I can do all that is wanted.’ 
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‘You? Impossible! He would not consent, and you would 
hate it. You would not be able to endure being at home now— 
you have forgotten what it is.’ 

‘Ohno, I have not—I want to go—father will let me write for 
him—he is used to having me—Agnes, don’t make any opposition ; 
going away now may even save mother’s life.’ 

They went—they found that Mrs. Treherne really was suffering 
from nothing but close confinement to one room. All was speedily 
arranged with Polly, and next day Mrs. Treherne and Agnes were 
on their way to Alnminster, Mrs. Treherne looking better already, 
and delighting in the idea of going to see her cousin Everilda and 
the dearly loved places which she had not seen since she was a girl. 

And Zeph was once more in her garret under the roof, and 
her father’s companion at the desk. He had submitted to the 
necessity of giving his wife a holiday, and now that she was gone 
he was speedily reconciled to the change of helpmate. What 
thoughts coursed through Zeph’s mind that first morning she sat 
by his side. ‘You must make me work, dear,’ she had said, but 
in reality he had nothing for her to do. So she arranged her 
work herself, and patiently and faithfully performed every service 
which her mother was in the habit of doing—nothing was too 
trivial, nothing too menial for her. ‘ You may sweep a room to 
the glory of God,’ says George Herbert—-Zeph did so. Noiselessly 
and punctually she each day did what was expected of her, and 
in doing it her soul found peace. Work drove out thought—the 
delight of being of use filled her mind. And yet often after sitting 
for hours with her father she found that she had done nothing more 
for him than pick up a pen or find a mislaid sheet of paper, but: he 
always said ‘Thank you, my dearest child, and gave her a cheering 
smile. There are other ways of helping those we love than per- 
forming tasks which are visible to the naked eye. 

‘Keep mother as long as you can,’ she wrote to her sisters : 
‘father does not seem to miss her.’ Thus far had she written 
when she thought of all that this sentence would mean to her poor 
mother, who believed that her husband could not exist witbout her. 
Zeph took another sheet of paper and wrote, ‘ Keep mother as long 
as you can, for we are going on very well here, and it is a real 
boon to me to have anything to do which makes me feel that I 
can contribute to any one’s happiness. My dear sisters, life is very 
quiet here, but very happy.’ 

At last, but not until the Christmas holidays began, Mrs. 
Treherne and Agnes came home. Polly and her husband were 
coming to pay a visit to the Simonds, so they waited for them, and 
all travelled to London together. Mrs, Treherne was radiant with 
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health and happiness, and so pretty that it was a pleasure to look 
at her. The very day after her return she fell into her accustomed 
place—Zeph was superseded. 

‘I suppose I must go back to Ambassadors’ Gate,’ said she to 
Agnes, ‘ but I don’t seem to like the idea.’ 

‘Oh, wait a little longer,’ pleaded Agnes: ‘ it is like old times 
having you, and, now that Polly is back again, let us all be 
together.’ 

Polly came in that very evening—John had gone to some public 
dinner, and she was to stay with her sisters until he came to fetch 
her on his way home. They were very happy together—hours 
passed almost like minutes—Zeph had not been so happy for more 
than a year. She was lying on the sofa with her face turned to 
her sisters—they were both by the fire. Suddenly Agnes said, 
‘Is it not strange how when one is quite gay and happy some 
thought that has nothing whatever to do with anything that is 
being said or done will keep coming into one’s mind? There is 
something that will force itself into mine, now, whether I will or 
not, and it has gone on doing it all the evening.’ 

‘ What is it ?’ asked Zeph, but Agnes was silent. 

‘Do say,’ said Zeph, and yet she felt as if she knew without 
being told. ‘Come, you must tell us now you have begun,’ she 
added, resorting to the old formula of their childhood. 

‘It was stupid of me to begin,’ said Agnes. ‘It is this. I 
cannot help thinking of that night when you were here last year 
—don’t you remember, dear, when Godfrey came to fetch you, 
quite late?’ 

Zeph felt a strange thrill. Suppose—but she resolutely crushed 
hope. And yet it was strange, for all through the evening, though 
she had laughed and talked of so many other things, that recollec- 
tion had been curiously present with her, and was continually 
starting forward more and more vividly from the recesses of her 
mind. ‘ One does think of stupid things,’ she said. ‘I have been 
thinking of that myself—I will tell you what has brought it to 
our minds. I was lying on the sofa that night just as I am doing 
now, only my face was turned to the wall, and you, Agnes, were 
by the fire in the very chair and very place you are in now—that’s 
all. What was it we were talking about just now? Oh, Polly 
was telling us about Miss Everilda and her What is that?’ 
she exclaimed, for a cab had stopped at the door. 

‘It is John,’ said Polly, rising, ‘and I must go at once, for he 
told me I was not to keep him waiting a moment, as his father 
and mother are sure to sit up for him.’ 

‘ But it cannot be John,’ said Agnes: ‘it is only ten o’clock.’ 
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‘The dinner has been dull, I suppose, or your clock is wrong. 
I must go. Good-bye, dears. My things are all in the dining- 
room—no one need go down with me.’ 

She went ; but though Zeph and Agnes were not paying enough 
attention to be quite certain on that point, they did not seem to 
hear the house-door shut after her, or the cab drive away. They 
went on talking, and forgot about it. 

Five minutes afterwards Polly came back, breathless, and with 
a strangely eager expression in her eyes. ‘It was not John,’ she 
said. ‘It was some one who has brought good news—good news for 
you, dear Zeph.’ . 

‘I know it,’ said Zeph, faintly. ‘I have felt it coming all the 
evening! Where ishe? I know it is Godfrey.’ 

‘Downstairs,’ said Polly, simply. ‘He has come as he did 
before, to take you home.’ 

Zeph’s head reeled, but she controlled herself by a great effort, 
and asked, ‘Is he with father ?’ 

‘No. He is in the dining-room waiting for you. He wanted 
to come upstairs with me, but I thought it better to prepare you. 
Come, Zeph, won’t you go down?’ 

Zeph stcod looking distressed and uncertain—now that the 
moment for which she had prayed so long was come, her courage 
failed her. 

‘Would you rather see him here, dear ?’ said Agnes. 

‘No,’ said Zeph humbly, ‘it is my place to go to him, and I 
will go.’ 

She had to hold by the rail of the stairs as she went, but when 
she entered the room her step was firm—it was firm at the outset, 
but she soon began to falter. There was no need for her to put 
her courage to the proof; the moment she entered the room he 
was by her side and his arms were around her. ‘My Zeph—my 
wife, my own dear love!’ said he, and in a moment all the barriers 
which had divided them were broken down. 

‘I do not deserve this happiness,’ said she. 

He was too happy for words. 

He led her to a sofa and sat down by her. ‘I have a great 
favour to ask of you,’ said she after a while. ‘Dear Godfrey, will 
you try to forget the entire past—will you let this be the beginning 
of our love, and our life together ?’ 

‘I will do anything you like, my darling, but you want to rob 
me of some very happy recollections, and I was to blame myself, 
but we won’t think of anything of that kind now. If you love me, 
I am the happiest man in the world.’ 

‘I do love you, Godfrey. I love you with all my heart and 
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strength. I loved you long before you went away, dear, but things 
made it difficult for me to tell you so. Where have you been all 
this terrible time ?’ 

‘T landed at Hull this morning.’ 

‘At Hull! But where have you been ?’ 

‘I have been in Asia and most of the Northern countries of 
Europe. I only heard five days ago that you would like me 
to come home. I have not been long in coming, have I ?’ 

‘No. But what a long time you have been away; and no 
one could find you—no one knew where you were! Marmaduke 
seemed to think that you were going to India and Japan—it all 
seemed so vague—so miserably uncertain.’ 

‘I did not think you cared to know. I told him I was going 
to the East. I thought I was. I did not care where I went, so long 
as it was somewhere where no one could find me. I felt as if 
my only chance of ever being happy again was getting beyond 
the reach of the post, and hearing of things that made me 
wretched.’ 

‘But your brother—you wanted to hear from him?’ 

‘No, I didn’t. You may judge by that of the state I was in. 
I wanted to be quite alone and out of reach of every one. I gave 
up writing to Marmaduke when I was in Siberia, and never 
wrote again till lately—his answer to that letter brought me 
home.’ 

‘Thank Heaven for that !’ said Zeph fervently. ‘ You know 
that the papers are found? Marmaduke told you that, of 
course ?’ 

‘Yes, he told me that. He told me that it was you who had 
found them—he was delighted, and so was I, but I am afraid I did 
not care quite so much as I ought to have done; I was so happy 
when I read that you wanted me to come home, that I could think 
of nothing else !’ 

At length Zeph’s cup of happiness was full to overflowing. She 
was sitting with her head resting on his shoulder—his arm was 
around her—she had never been so happy in her life. The door-bell 
rang loudly. Daylesford started and said, ‘What is that? Surely 
my cabman cannot be taking upon himself to say that it is time 
we went home ?’ 

How delicious the word ‘home ’ sounded—never had she realised 
what it meant before. ‘It is John,’ she said—‘ John Simonds. You 
know that he and Polly are married—no, I suppose you don’t 
though. It is the only happiness we have had since you went.’ 

Mr. Treherne never knew that Zeph and her husband had been 
otherwise than happy together. He had not known of the 
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quarrel, so there was no need to tell him of the reconciliation, but 
he was delighted to see his son-in-law again, and confessed to his 
wife that very night that ‘excellent as John Simonds was, he could 
not help preferring Godfrey Daylesford.’ 

‘My dear,’ replied Mrs. Treherne—and the very fact that she 
ventured to do so showed how strong and well her long visit to the 
North had made her—‘I do believe you like him best because he 
has a long pedigree ! ’ 

‘If I did, I could defend the position—no, it is not that, it is 
something in himself.’ 


(The End.) 





